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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


_ B > ric nds ol thie Le aguec of Nations hav c been 
4 made extremely anxious by the unexpected man- 


oeuvre reasing the number of permanent members of 


the Cour * Manoeuvre” may scema harsh word to use, 
but we fear that it is justified. A thing so inopportune 
and so ning to the usefulness and indeed to the 


whole cl r of the League could not have happened 


except by design. At Locarno when the admission of 
Germany to the League was discussed not a word was said 
about bringing in Poland, Spain and Brazil as permanent 
members. The tacit assumption was that Germany was 
to cor on equal terms” with the few Great Powers 
which | permanent seats. OF course France and 
Poland ble to put forward what at first sight looks 
like a generous and broadminded argument for the 
inclus Poland. ‘There are rumours that when Sir 
Austen Chamberlain was in Paris he was impressed by 
this arg t, and some of the French newspapers write 
as thoug had in fact committed himself to the in- 
( P wma 
* a * * 
W believe, however, that Sir Austen Chamber- 
la s. No doubt whatever he may have said 
reservation that such a very important 
matt rbic would have to be sanctioned by the 
Brit When the Covenant was written the 








deliberate idea, inspired mainly by the British delegates, 
was that the Council of the League must be a compara- 
tively small Executive and that the permanent members 
of it would naturally and rightly be the Great Powers. 
This principle was accepted in preference to all the more 
complicated Continental proposals. Unhappily France 
is now inclined to hark back to what was then rejected. 
An overwhelming reason for keeping the Council small is 
that in most matters its decision has to be unanimous. 
The makers of the Covenant, however, clearly saw that 
for certain purposes other Powers than those which are 
permanent members of the Council ought to be allowed to 
take part in the Council's deliberations. This accounts 
for the non-permanent or elected members. 
Ak « x a 


Pr land 


ouncil for the 


It is really absurd to sav that ought to be a 


permanent member of the ¢ 


t ad hoc reason 
that her relations with G 


ermany present just now one of 
the most difficult problems before Europe. Even if 
Poland could not be temporarily represented on the 
Council during discussions immediately affecting her—- 
which she could be, by virtue of Act IV., paragraph 5, of 
the Covenant—France is always there to champion the 
Polish case against Germany, and she invariably does it 
with great ability. The truth is that Poland would be 
introduced as a set-off iva st Germany, and for reasons 
which we all hope are merely trans To make her 
a pe rpetual member would be to upset t whole balance 
of the League. The German Governn t th Irage 
and persistency triumphed over its opponents in securing 
popular approval for Germany's application to enter the 
League. If Germany is now in effect to be told that the 
suspicions of the German Nationalists were well founded 
the cause of peace will be set back not by months ! by 
years. 

© * . s 

Poland, for her part, of course, protests that her d ind 
is wholly innocent; that if she becomes a permanent 
member of the Council the settlement of German-Polish 
disagreements will b rn | isi \ y ral, 
Poland joins with Fra irguing tha the aim of 
the League is to keep t ice the mor ortunities 
there are for the greatest iumb t ations, within 
reason, to meet together on the Cour etter it will 
be for the League’s caus: But we ha ady shown 
why such arguments do not hold water. W have 
written further on the whole subject i leading artick 

* * * * 

In the French Chamber M. Briand has done the best 
he could with a bad financial mess, but the worst of the 
mess remains. After sitting all Monday night the 
Chamber agreed to a mutilated Financial Bill at 6.30 on 


Tuesday morning. The Bill was then sent to the Senate. 


In its original form, M. Doumer’s Bill provided for a 
revenue of 8,800,000,000 franes. his sum was to be 
used to balance the Budget, to repay loans from the Bank 
of France and to establish a Sinking Fund. The result 
of the partisan contlicts the Finance Committee and 
in the Chamber itself was t} $,800,000,000 frances 
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was whittled down to 1,600,000,000. M. Briand; con- 
vineed that he could do no more with the Chamber, 
accepted that comparatively paltry sum in the hope that 
the Senate would come to his reseue. Theoretically the 
Senate, like the House of Lords, is prohibited from 
making financial proposals. If it saves M. Briand by 
reinserting proposals which originated in the Chamber, 
the Chamber may add to the confusion by raising a 
constitutional M. Briand, hopes 
for the best. 


quest ion. however, 


* * * * 


The Chamber has actually done worse than the Finance 
Committee ; it has lopped off revenue-bearing schemes 
which had been passed by the Committee. On Monday, 
for instance, it rejected the increased tax on motor-cars 
and the increased price of tobacco. Before the final 
division, M. Briand declared that his opponents’ only 
reason for not balancing the Budget was that the Govern- 
ment refused to accept their nostrums, but no political 
opinions ought to be made an excuse for tolerating finan- 


cial chaos. The Bill, as altered, was passed by 258 votes 


to 115. The Chamber then decided to rest from its 
mischievous labours by adjourning for a week. Public 


opinion against the deputies has become continually more 
indignant. The latest amplification the French 
language is that “* deputy ~ is now a word of abuse. — It 
is difficult to see what groups could form a Government 
if M. Briand resigned. It is a sign of the times that 
M. Tardicu has been returned at a by-election for Belfort, 
a constituency which was always regarded as a Cartel 
stronghold. France is no nearer than she was months 
ago to meeting her obligations on the bonds which fall 
due for payment this month. To default 
disgraceful, vet the majority of the deputies are indifferent. 
* * * * 


of 


would be 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, February 
Ith, Sir John Gilmour, in asking for £200,000 to build 
stec] houses in Scotland, explained the Government's 


scheme. The Scottish National Housing Company, he 


said, had formed a subsidiary company, with two 


Government 
1.000 Weir houses, 500 Cowieson houses and 500 Atholl 


directors, which would place orders for 


houses. 
capital but would take all the net profits from rents and 


The Government would supply the whole of the 


Sites had been secured in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
1,200 
This scheme 


sales. 
Dundee, Clydebank, Greenock and Lanarkshire. 
houses would be built in a very short time. 
was in no sense a challenge to the building trade or an 
attack upon wages; the building trade would still have 
13,000 houses to build out of the 15,000 needed annually 
in Scotland. The Government had been forced to inter- 
vene to end a scandal in Scotland, and to set a good 
example. The choice in the immediate future was between 
the new steel houses and the old slum houses. 
* * * * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, although he criticized the 
st-<l houses as ugly and dull, took the sensible course of 
supporting the Government in what he could not restrain 
himself from calling their “ purely Socialistic ” action. He 
had, however, something to say in criticism of the wages 
to be paid. Mr. Kirkwood lashed himself into a fury over 
the vampire methods which he attributed to Lord Weir. 
His illogical conclusion seemed to be that the steel 
houses would be acceptable if they were not built by Lord 
Weir. Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell (the Labour member who 
formerly, as a Liberal, defeated Mr. Asquith) made a very 
remarkable speech. His description of the disgraceful hous- 
ing conditions in Scotland was charged with terror and 
pity. Ilis moving rhetoric was entirely to the liking of his 
Labour friends, but they had not foreseen the thrilling 
effect with which his description of Scotland’s degradation 


—_—— 


could be made to tell against their familiar case whep | 
went on to denounce the selfishness of the building Unions 
* * * * 

The Weir houses, he said, were excellent for th, 
purpose, and their true ‘character had been conceal 
by mischievous misrepresentation. 
vears,”” he exclaimed to his fellow-members on the Labo, 
‘in erying that this was a national proble 


“You have spent 


benches, 
Why greet a national solution with such a chilling recep. 
tion?” As for the question of wages, he had visited the We 
factories. The men working there under full engineerin, 
Trade Union conditions had joyfully told him that they 
were carning more money for easicr work than they hg) 
ever earned before. Why should such a good work 
be held up ? He would not be a party to such a crim, 
The denunciation of Lord Weir and his houses y, 
continued by other Labour speakers, but it was evidey: 
from the character of the debate that morally ¢ 
Government had won the day hands down. When ¢ 
vote was put it was accepted without a division, only tyy 
or three Labour members challenging it. 
* * * * 

This ought to be practically the end of the humiliating 
controversy over the Weir houses. There never should 
have been such a controversy ; and there would not hay 
been if the building unions had behaved unselfishly a 
patriotically, and had admitted that the unhap 
inhabitants of slumt dwellings must be housed by the bes 





means available in the quickest possible time. 1 
Times of Wednesday published a letter from Lord Weir, 
which quotes from the instructions issued by the Gener 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers. Here is the quotation : 

* You must watch any attempt at dilution; you should keep a 
adopt a militant policy against 
forms of piece work ; be watchful and limit apprentices ; remember 
the power you now occupy is conditioned by the scarcity of y 
labour.” 


keen contre! on overtime 3; 


was written wh 
And as for its 


economic wisdom, compare it with tts exact converse 


That, surely, is a terrible saying. It 
people were perishing for want of houses. 
every particular—the policy which is producing unpat 
leled wealth in America. 

x * * * 

On Friday, February 12th, in the House of Commo 
Mr. Clayton's Bill to release members from the obligati 
to seek re-election when they accept office was give! 
second reading by 143 votes to 74. It will be remembere 
that the Bill which Mr. Bonar Law introduced in 191 
would have released them from the obligation to seek 
re-election only for nine months after a General Election 
As the debate showed there is something cogent to be sai 
for the Bill and something cogent against it. When th 
obligation was imposed in the reign of Queen Anne, ther 
was a contest for power between Crown and Parliament 
but that contest is obviously as dead as Queen Anni 
herself. And the obligation is in many ways an incon 
venience. It Prime Minister to 
colleagues with his eye on their majorities rather than 
on their merits. Again, a new Minister ought to get to 
work at once in his office and not be compelled to waste 


time on an electoral campaign. 
* e x * 


causes a choose new 


On the other hand, as was pointed out by Sir Joho 
Marriott, although the Crown and 
Parliament is ended its place has been taken by a mode! 
contest between the Executive and the democracy. T! 
democracy should not yield any part of its control ov 
the Executive. The Prime Minister summed up in favour 
of the Bill though he left the matter to a free vote of thr 
Ile thought that the Quinquennial Act lessened 


contest between 


House. 


dis 
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the expense of a by-election made it too difficult for a 
every class. The present system, indeed, attached a 
financial disability to office. On the whole, we agree with 
Mr. Baldwin. 
* * * 

On Monday in the House of Commons the Prime 
Minister answered a question conterning the proposed 
Government grant of £200,000 for spurts grounds for 
the Civil Service. 
with the explanation that the grounds are greatly needed 


No one could disagree in principle 


and that the provision of such things is in accordance 
with the spirit of the times. 
expected to look after the welfare of their employces. 
We should have thought, however, that if there is a 
pledge to be honoured the Civil Servants might in these 


Decent employers are 
I a 


distressful times regard the grant as a loan and pay a 


moderate rate of interest on it. Disapproval of the 
grant has been growing in the Unionist Party. 


* * * * 


The result of the by-election al Darlington was declared 
on Wednesday :— 





lor jts 
rse 


pa 


and 


Woes 


Mr. Arthur Shepherd (Labour) De 12,965 
Capt. K. H. Pease (Unionist) .. oe 12,636 
Mr. J. P. Dickie (Liberal) 3.573 

At the last election the result was as follows :— 
Mr. W. FE. Pease (Unionist) .. we 15,174 
Mr. A. Shepherd (Labour) .. et 13,008 
Unionist majority .. ea 2.166 


The poll this weck was heavier than at the last clection 
but the Labour candidate’s vote was forty-three 


to the Liberal 


less. 


Apparently he has thank intervention 


for his return. 
* 4 * * 

We congratulate the Daily Mail on its decision to pay 
the expenses of a party of British working men who will 
v at America t 
there. The Daily Mail's enterprise scems to have been 
inspired by th 
by Messrs. Bertram Austin and W. Francis Lloyd, which 


we discussed last 


) study the causes of industrial] prosperity 
‘ report on American industrial conditions 

J] mt ow - oa 4 | l ~ . . 
week. The party will include a fitter, 
whine man, a boiler-maker, a moulder and a 
pattern-maker. Last Saturday the Daily Mail published 
a letter from Mr. G. N. Barnes, who heartily approved of 
the visit 


a turner, am 


ind emphasised the argument with which we 


have been making our readers perhaps alinost too familiar 


in receat years, that high production with the help of 


labour- an | time 


-saving machinery means high wages 
i. 


and cheaper goods. No other possible solution of the 


industrial problem can compare in importance with this. 


* * * * 


We have received several letters from Australian 
correspondents about the Constitutional crisis in New 
South Wales. The Premier, Mr. Lang, whose legislation 


y the Legislative Council (or Upper House), 
the Governor, Sir Dudley De Chair, 
Should nominate enough new compliant members to the 


was he ld up by the 


demanded tiyat 


Legislative Council to pass the legislation. The Governor 
at first refuse but later 
London. The 
effect that hx 
In the end he 


hew members. 


for instructions from 
to the 


should settle matters with his Ministers. 


d, asked 


instructions from London were 


to 


consented a swamping nomination of 
Our indignant correspondents point out 
that Mr. Lang has been guilty of very sharp political 
practice, as his majority at the elections was a tiny one, 
and, judged by the actual number of votes cast, he was 
ina minority. The prospect now is that the Government 
will abolish the Legislative Council. 


that this will not happen, as it has fulfilled its function as 


We sincerely hope 


Prime Minister to draw freely upon the services of men of 


—— eee = — — 
—e—o 
the need for interim appeals to the electors. Further, a revising and checking Chamber with wisdom and 


restraint. The members of the Legislative Assembly 


have of late been not much more than the obedient 
servants of the Labour organizations. 
x * x - 


We continue to receive letters in support of a tax on 
betting. to 
us say, however, that there 


of unable 


4 
Le 


is much approval of our proposal that a tax should be 


Through want space we are 


publish most of them. 


confined, for the present at all events, to credit betting 
Such a 
There 


there is now. 


would leave the 
untouched. be more 
than The only difference 


would be that betting, which is already legal, would be 


and racecourse betting. tax 


betting laws would 


“sé 


no 


recognition ” 


taxed and to that extent discouraged. 
x * * ” 


The Morn'ng Post is to be congratulated on its new 


scheme of publishing daily a number of “ Notes by the 
— Vv well-known con rrIputors. The no > are simp 

Was bi li-! tribut lr} { ply 

paragraphs of not more than two hundred words each 


and contain some idea or reflection which happens to 


have been pa sing through the mind of the contributor. 


The results are very interesting and they tempt us to 


appeal to correspondents of the Spectator to see whether 
they could not subject their letters to the Editor to 


said book could 


that eve 


similar compression. Taine : ry 
be reduced to one chapter and that chapte r to one 
sentence—a hard saying but a salutary! 

* * Ps * 


The recent series of fires in country houses has been 
distressing. Seven 


tr 


OUuUnTrTYy houses 
hs. Hagley Hall 
followed by Oulton Park 


remarkable and 


have been burned in the last two mont 


and Howick House have been 


and Benacre Hall. The fire at Oulton Park, which belongs 
to Sir Philip Grey-Egerton, occurred last Sunday. It 
is sad to have to record that five persons who were 


lost 


works of art was particularly hi 


trying to save property their lives. The loss of 


avy and included pik tures 


by Vandyck, Romney, Lely and Lawrence. The task 
of dealing with fires at country houses is usually most 
difficult, and is sometimes impossible, owing to the 


scarcity of water. Benacre Hall, near Lowestoft, which 
t, is the 


all the furniture 


was burned on Tuesday night, is home of Sir 


Gooch. 


On the upper floors 
H 


were destroyed, but elsewhere a or xd deal was saved. 
; * x * a 

The painful comedies p rmed at Ellis Island throw 

shafts of irony in more than one direction. Vera 

Lady Catheart, after crossing the Atl ic for a visit 

to America, announced quite truthfully during her 


examination by the olti ls that sh was a dis rced 


woman. This announcement caused h to be turned 
away from the shores of America—where t pe ntage 
of divorces is higher than in other countries—as a person 
of * moral turpitud Wi struck American observers 
forcibly for we are not 1 erely des iw our own 
thoughts—was that it was re than usually ridiculous 
to turn away Lady Catheart as Lord Craven (who was 
the co-respondent in her divorce case) was already in 


America. The truth is that “ moral turpitude” is a 


phrase beyond just interpretation, and when a law 
requires oflicials to interpret 1 apply it that law clearly 
asks too much of them. 
* . * * 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) wagon Wednesday 
101 4%; on Wednesday week 1013; a year ago LOLj. Funding 


Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88}; on Wednesday 
week 852; a@ year ago 903 


g Conversion Loan (3§ per cent.) 
on Wednesday 76}; 


was on Wednesday week 76}; a year 


ago 79 . 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
TO OUR READERS 


S we have decided to make a slight change in the 
form of the Spectator next week we desire to say 
something on this subject and also about our advertise- 
ments, which, as we shall explain presently, were partly 
the cause of our decision. 

Next week the Spectator will have a cover net a 
coloured one, but a cover of the ordinary paper bearing 
the name of the Spectator and an advertisement. Thus 
our chronicle of events headed “ News of the Week ” 
will no longer appear on the outside of the paper. 
Several complaints have reached us, especially from 
old readers whose opinions we value, that the Spectator 
after being read and handed about a good deal— a fate 
from which we are proud to know that it suffers —is 
apt to become untidy. The cover ought to be a remedy 
for this; a little wear and tear of the outer cover will 
not matter so long as the first page of the editorial text 
is kept clean and smooth. 

We want to take our readers into our confidence in 
discussing this change, and we are glad to know from 
their friendly bearing towards us that they are generally 
willing to let us do this. We are bold enough to assume 
their willingness to read this sort of article for we have 
always been conscious that they are as ready to take 
us into their confidence as we are to take them into 
ours. It is a reciprocal business which reminds us of 
the lines in Titus Andronicus :— 

‘Be as just and gracious unto me, 
As lL am confident and kind to thee.” 
We have not encountered elsewhere a spirit quite like 
that between the Spectator and its readers, which is the 
spirit of a club or perhaps one might even say of a 
family party. Let us confess, then, exactly what we 
have been thinking. 

It is not easy, nor is it always desirable, to make 
even a slight change in a paper. People have become 
used to seeing a paper produced in a partieular shape 
and a particular manner, and, as the saying is, they 
“know their way about it.” The feeling of proprictors 
is similarly shy of changes because those who own 
things, whatever their principles may be im_ politics 
and the other affairs of life, are notoriously conservative 
about their own belongings. Thus no one is more 
commonly opposed to change than the man who owns 
land, or the schoolboy or the soldier or the sailor, each 
of whom has grown up to regard his school, or his 
regiment, or his ship as in a real sense belonging to him. 
We, too, do not make a change in the Spectator without 
having carefully weighed the pros and cons. On the 
whole, however, the pros in our judgment decisively 
outweigh the cons. The appeals which we have reecived 
from readers for a paper which could be treated more 
as a book than as a newspaper could not be disregarded. 
Possibly some day we may have to consider the possi- 
bility of travelling further along this path and making 
the cover a stiffer thing than we now contemplate. 
But that is not yet. We make a tentative beginning. 

The desirability of introducing a cover on the score 
of tidiness is by no means, however, our only reason 
for the change. We now come to the question of 
advertisements. A great many readers have written 
to us protesting against interleaved advertisements. 
They say, quite truly, that before the War the advertise- 
ments were all arranged by themselves at the end of 
the paper and that readers were not annoyed by finding 
advertisements mixed up with the ordinary matter of 


—_-— 


— 
the paper. We sympathize. We dislike interleaved 
advertisements as much as they do. But not merely 
in justice to ourselves, but in the interests of readers 
themselves, we must set forth some hard facts which 
we think they will admit are unanswerable. 

In the old days there would have been a profit on 
every copy of the Spectator apart from the advertisemen 
revenue; but cireumstances have greatly changed, 
The cost of producing the Spectator is now more than 
three times what it used to be, yet the price of the 
Spectator is still 6d. In no industry, we believe, has the 
cost of production risen so much as in the printing 
trade: not only does it cost much more than formerly 
to print the paper, but the cost of paper itself is much 
higher. Under these eonditions we could not possibly 
give our readers the variety of articles and reviews 
which we now publish every week —we think they will 
acknowledge that the variety is greater than it ever 
was before, for there are on an average eight pages 
more of reading matter in the Spectator every week 
than there were three years ago— unless we were enabled 
to do it by our advertisement revenue. Advertisers 
are willing to pay a higher rate for advertisements 
which, as the technical phrase is, “ face matter,” that 
is to say, which are interleaved, 

We cherish the hope, without, of course, fecling any 
certainty about it, that some day we shall be abl to 
arrange all the advertisements at the beginning and 
the end of the paper, so that there will be no inter. 
leaving. That is an ideal, however, which is not practical 
politics at present. What we are doing studiously now 
is to try to insist upon a respectable stendard of present 
ment and typography in advertisements so that they 
may be as seemly as possible to the eye. We shall 
take particular care in regard to the advertisements 
which will appear on the cover. There is no reason 
why every advertisement should not be almost a work 
of art. Some advertisers are enthusiasts about se 
a high quality of draughtsmanship or writing for their 


advertisements : others, to speak frankly, are careless, 
In trying to raise the standard we shall be consulting 


the mterests not only of our readers, but of the advertisers 
themselves. It will be an advantage to advertisers 
to feel not only that they are in good company, but 
that the fact that an advertisement appears in a pay 
where care is taken with regard to the details we have 
mentioned is in itself a kind of certificate, 





We shall not apologize for going on to say something | 


about the philosophy, the uses, and the methods of 
advertising, for it is a subject which interests us intensely. 
We live, it is said, in an age of advertisement. We 
cannot escape from it; the right thing to do is to inspire 
and use it and bend it to our will so that we get all its 
advantages without futility or vulgarity. 

Most people do not understand even now how much 
the public depends upon advertisements. Advertise: 
ments simplify life for everyone. They make buying 
sasier because readers of advertisements have in theit 
memories a ready-made catalogue of what there is to buy. 


If advertisements suddenly stopped people would, we | 


think, be almost staggered by the difference which the 
absence would make. In trade we should seem to have 
taken a step back into the Dark Ages. 

When there was a printers’ strike in New York the 
newspapers appeared temporarily in miniature without 
advertisements, and the first thing to be noted was that 
the sales of the large stores instantly dropped. In 
America the psychology of advertising has been so fat 


elaborated that it is accepted as worth while for adver | 


tisers to set out a general truth or principle without 
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connecting that truth or principle, for the time being 
at all events, with any particular article. 


create in the public what may be called a favourable 


Thus they 


state of mind, one which is more capable later of receiving 
particular impressions. It is enough for the advertiser, 
that is to say, to call attention to the important part 
played by his industry and to his own willingness to 
spend money free lyon publicity. The example, of course, 
is being followed in this country. 

that 


circulars 


advertisements—within 
at least 


the case of newspapers, a sign that desperate remedies 


The old-fashioned idea 


which category we include were, in 


were needed to save an expiring business is out of date. 


Advertisements are no longer regarded as a kind of insult 
when they are directed to intelligent people. It is under 


stood well enough not merely that prosperity may be turned 


into greater prosperity by advertisements, but that greater 


prosperity can probably only be obtained in that way. 
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In brief, from the point of view of the readers of a 
paper advertisements ought to be cagerly encouraged, 
They provide the wherewithal for a larger and better 
papel A larger and better paper brings more readers ; 
and the more readers thet re the more are advertisers 
W to advertise This brings in still more revenue, 
W nits turn makes p ble further improvements in 
the panel Here indeed is a beneficial circle. 
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proposal means is that even now Germany should expect 
nothing from a friendly understanding with France, 
because her future condition is not to be determined 
by what France may see her way to accept, but by the 
will, claims and wishes of the Poles; and this after 
Germany had declared herself unable to consider her 
present settlement with Poland as final, and the Western 
Powers had accepted this declaration. 

A clear distinction between Germany’s Western and 
her Eastern frontiers was the very basis of the Locarno 
agreements. Putting Poland permanently on to the 
Council is meant to obliterate that distinction. This 
practically amounts toa breach of faith towards Germany. 

Germany has applied for admission to the League. 
If her application is maintained she will be accepted 
and will have to remain a member for the next two 
years, whatever happens on the following day, when 
the composition of the Council comes to be discussed. 
The Franco-Polish scheme is exceedingly clever. Still, 
whilst one can manoeuvre a Government into a false 
position, one cannot force a nation into a false recon- 
ciliation. The present German Government has no 
safe majority in the Reichstag, and it was an achievement 
that it sueceeded in getting the German nation to enter 
on to the path agreed upon at Locarno. But how long 
will this Government survive if those who refused to 
place their trust in the “ Locarno spirit ” prove to have 
been right? On the day when Poland is given a 
permanent seat on the Council, millions of Germans, 
who are not extremists either of the Right or of the 
Left, will remember the warnings of Tchitcherin. Indeed, 
it will be the day of his triumph, of the reconstitution 
of a German-Russian alliance over Poland, and the 
real, if not the formal, end of Locarno. 

We trust that Sir Austen Chamberlain has not in 
any way committed himself to the Franco-Polish pro- 
posal, for if he accepted it he would destroy his greatest 
achievement and the strongest claim he has to the 
world’s respect as a statesman. In fact, though with 
great injustice, his personal sincerity would then come 
to be questioned. Clearly this proposal, hatched in the 
dark by the interested parties, no Foreign Secretary, 
conscious of his responsibility, could accept without a 
preliminary public examination and discussion. The 
issues involved are of such a far-reaching nature that 
nothing in the matter should be done in haste. 


AMERICAN SOUNDINGS 
[CopyrIGHTED IN THE U,S.A.] 


I—-THE AVERAGE AMERICAN 


HAVE called these papers “ Soundings ” because as 
I wrote them I felt as if I were dropping the lead 
into American shore waters. I do not pretend to plumb 
the depths of American psychology after my recent and 
delightful visit to the United States. Such “ seurry ” 
performances have become far too common and too dull. 
Yet I realize fully that I cannot keep pen from paper, so 
stimulating, so exacting is the Columbian air, and so full 
of a fatal fascination are the problems involved in a study 
of the Republic’s future. These problems are of import 
to the whole world. This being so—and who will deny it 
who speaks words of sobriety and truth ?—the charac- 
teristics of the Americans must be of vital interest to all 
who speak our noble tongue throughout the globe. 

There is, of course, no such person as the average man in 
America or anywhere else. He is as much a fiction as were 
John Doe and Richard Roe in the English, or Aegibius in 
But that fact does not make him useless. 


the Roman Law. 


| 


If we construct him properly, this synthetic creature jy 
be of the very greatest use in my dialectic. ; 
The average American, the man in Main Street, in thy 
Elk Lodges, or in the Ku-Klux-Klaverns, is full of a king 
of infantile froth and foliy. He is absurdly given to rityg| 
and to flag-waving, to shouting for an hour in chorus, “ We 
yant Blank for the Blanket State,” to walking in dreary 
and perspiring processions with the pavement temperature 
at 100 Fahrenheit, to bellowing out “* Me for Ma,” or some 
such felicitous slogan, or to following an amateur brass 
band through the mazes of a National Convention busy 
with the grave and significant act of nominating a Preg. 
dential candidate. Yet as often as not the patient and jp. 
glorious average man is inexpressibly bored by these 
direful vagaries, for I am sure he is no Babbitt in his 
heart. He merely does what is expected of him, howeve; 
disagreeable. If he is told that it is absolutely necessary 
to play the fool in order to nominate the man he wants 
nominated, he endures his ill-fortune with an acquiescence 
which he dare not even make sombre, lest he should be 
called disloyal—a creature unwilling to do proper homage 
to his State’s “* Favourite Son.” 

But, though worthy of a better fate in his Primaries, his 
Conventions, and his Press, the patient victim makes no 
protest. He is, as I have said, by nature and tradition in. 
finitely long-suffering. He consumes what is put before 
him and if he can only get his mail delivered to him in 
time and can catch his train or his trolley-car you vill 
never hear a word of complaint from his lips. 

Since he does not take the trouble to free himself from 
his supposed obligation to be inordinately “ merry and 
bright,” and to wallow in the muddy mixture of emo- 
tionalism, pseudo-patriotism, and pumped-up and con- 
ventional buffoonery supposed to be required by party or 
social esprit de corps, he must take the consequences. One 
of these is to be perpetually misunderstood and discon- 
sidered by foreign observers. The foreign observer 
actually believes that he is the Uncle Sam of the Press 
caricatures, and treats him as such. The results are apt 
to be strange and disconcerting. For example, the French 





Government, the French Press, and the French people | 


were all infected by this idea when they sent M. Caillaux 
to Washington to settle the Debt problem—the pseu 
donym by which we now describe an act of national in- 
solvency. They, no doubt, genuinely believed when the 
Delegation left Paris that all that was necessary was to 
“ gentle” Uncle Sam—i.e., alternately dig him in the 
ribs and tell him heart-moving tales of destitution among 
the heroic soldiers of La Belle France. 

Foreigners, as Macaulay pointed out in a famous pas 


sage, made a similar mistake in the case of the Puritans. | 


Because of their wild and ridiculous exhibitions of religious 
enthusiasm, because they awoke screaming from dreanis 
of damnation, or thought they saw Demons and Saints in 
day visions, because they rolled on the ground in agonies 
of terror or “ rode naked through the market-place,” it 
was supposed on the Continent that it would be easy for 
sane, experienced and disciplined soldicrs and politicians 
to meet the Puritans and defeat them in the field or in the 
Council Chamber ! 


There could not have been a worse error of judgment. 


“* Those had little reason to laugh who encountered them 
in the hall of debate or in the field of battle.’ “* They 
brought,’ continues Macaulay in his analysis of the 
average Puritan, “ to civil and military affairs coolness 
of judgment and immutability of purpose.” Once more, 
after summing up their * uncouthness ”’ and absurdity ol 
behaviour in many cases of human activity, he ends with 
a poignant apology, which I desire to adopt in this context 
in the word and in the spirit. I find the average American 
as he found the average Puritan~-‘‘ brave, wise and 
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jonest.”” He is a man “ not to be pierced by any weapon, 


not to be withstood by any barrier.” 

We may smile at the parading of brass bands, the 
shouting in unison for hours, the waving of flags big and 
tiny till physical exhaustion perforce closes the incident ; 
but we have always known that in fact they meant little 
or nothing. We may think of our own gilded state 
coaches, palace rituals, bows and kneclings, ceremonial 
kissing of hands, wigs, civic uniforms, swords of office 
and Caps of Maintenance, and other “ explosions of all 
the upholsteries,”” as Carlyle called them, as more sensible, 
All the same, we 
have never been so foolish or so blind as to pay undue 


or more seemly, or as in better taste. 


attention to their transatlantic equivalents. 

Therefore we suffered from no delusions as to the use of 
flattery or emotional rhetoric when we sent our represen- 
tatives to Washington, not to talk about debts, but to pay 
them. Because at times statesmen, like Senator Borah, 
may have seemed to adopt exaggerated or undiplomatie 
language, we were not so insular as to expect them to be 
unwise or unsteady in Council. 

There is another characteristic of the average American 
which requires discussion and inquiry before I analyse 
specific examples of the American Discontents, but it 
must be reserved for longer treatment than is possible 
at the end of an article. I want to discuss an “* American 
trait” of special import—a 
the less important because it is quite as prevalent amongst 
average Americans. 

J. Sv. Lor Srraciey. 


national characteristic not 


4 
t 


average Britons as amongs 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By New Member. 
tbe Scottish housing debate last week provided 
the first touch of real drama this session. Sir 


John Gilmour propounded the Government's scheme 
in lucid unequivoval terms. Such are 
not for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald these days. 
one does not expect him to be lucid or unequivocal, 


methods, alas! 
But although 


surely it is unnecessary for him to emit such unmistakable 
hot air as he did on this occasion. He faced in so many 
directions simultaneously that his speech became abso- 
lutely meaningless (an impression confirmed by sub- 
sequent reading) and succeeded only in inducing mental 
dizziness in members on both sides of the House. 
However, it must that the task of the 
leader of the Opposition in reconciling the amazingly 
divergent opinions of those who sit behind him is no 
easy one, and that he manages to do it with a considerable 
amount of The Clyde men at any rate felt 
themselves in a position to say what they actually 
thought, and did so with gusto, to the entertainment of 
the House and, I should imagine, of Lord Weir, who, 
sitting in the gallery, had as much mud slung at him 


be conceded 


success. 


as the Chair would tolerate. 

Mr. Kirkwood, who in the art of personal abuse is 
something of a master, surpassed anything in this line 
that he has yet achieved. Declaring that “this is the 
chance of my life time and I am going to make the most 
of it,” he proceeded to do so with a flow of language 
and a wealth of epithet and gesture (mainly directed 
at the gallery) which commanded respectful admiration 
if not envy, 

The dramatic moment came when Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell 
rose to defend the Government, the steel house, and 
lord Weir, with a sustained eloquence and_ passion 
that fairly electrified the House. Mr. Mitchell has in 
the past been at considerable pains to identify himself 
in the closest possible manner with the Clyde group. 





This speech put an end to that association, for although 
he will not be required to leave the Labour Party, the 
Clyde men made it perfectly clear that they will never 
Mr. Mitchell displayed courage in a high 
degree, and great forensic talent. Judged by the highest 
standards, as it deserves to be, the speech contained 
two faults. The “ emotion” was a little bit overdone 
at the end. And on one occasion Mr. Mitchell allowed 
some slighting remark hurled at him by Mr. Buchanan 
from behind to throw him off his balance, to goad him 
into raising a Unionist cheer at the expense of the Labour 
Party as such. Yet the House was deeply impressed. 
Only Mr. Maxton could have saved the faces of those 
He did so by means of 


forgive him. 


who opposed the Government. 
oratory rather than argument—he is the greatest natural 
orator in the House—and after that the excitement 
died down and the vote went through without a division. 

The rest of the week has been devoted to supplementary 
estimates and private members’ motions, the tedium 
relieved only by an occasional quip from the fertile 
and humorous Financial Secretary, Mr. Ronald MeNeill. 

The anxieties of Unionist members are confined to 
the indiscretions of the Home Secretary (whose speeches 
in the country often render one’s morning paper a pain 
rather than a pleasure) and the frigid reception of the 
agricultural proposals by the farmers, who continue 
to demand Protection, with a happy disregard of such 
irrelevant inconveniences as pledges. In justice to the 
farmers it must be admitted that the schemes adumbrated 
are at best palliatives, and that no attempt is made to 
solve the only problem that matters—that of prices. 
The prices at present obtaining in this country for all 
agricultural produce except poultry and pigs are not 
such as to make farming an economic business. That 
is the fact, let the Government dodge it as it will. And 
until that fact is assimilated and tackled, all else (in- 
cluding “* the Land and the Nation ’’) is vain. 


THE VINDICATION OF SAMUEL BUTLER 
By C. E. M. Joan. 
I—CREATIVE EVOLUTION, 
oo who have read Erewhon and The Way of AN 
A Flesh will have been struck by the frequency of 
the biological references they contain. Nor these 
Samuel Butler was not a novelist, 


are 
references accidental. 
but a biologist who wrote occasional satire to amuse 
himself and to satisfy his spleen, a fact which the wide 
popularity of his fictional works has caused to be over- 
looked. His biological theories, ignored by contemporary 
scientists and for a dozen years after his death referred to 
in terms of contemptuous ridicule by the few biologists 
who condescended to notice him, have recently been vin- 
dicated by a number of experiments, the revolutionary 
bearing of which upon our conception of the universe only 
continues to escape general notice because of the average 
scientist’s constitutional inability to use his imagination 
to grasp the implication of his facts, 

Since this evidence settles once and for all the time- 
worn controversy between the advocates of heredity 
and environment as the factors chiefly determining 
character, or, more precisely, since it finally determines 
the respects in which this controversy never can be 
settled, it deserves the attention of that great body 
of scientists who, although they have never entered a 
laboratory in their lives, are justified of that title by their 
inextinguishable curiosity about the universe and the 
way it works; in other words of most men and some 


women, 
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I propose, therefore, to try in the first place to sum- 
marize Samuel Butler’s theory, and to indicate some 
of the reasons for its forty years of disrepute. In a 
following article I shall describe the nature of the evidence 
which has so triumphantly vindicated what was in 
Butler no more than an inspired guess. 

The controversy to which the discovery of evolution 
gave rise turned upon the causes of variations in species. 
That such variations had occurred and continued to 
occur was obvious. If they had not, if, in other words, 
all offspring exactly resembled their parents, the world 
would still be peopled by amoebas and jellyfish. There 
were two contemporary explanations in the field; that 
of Darwin and that of Lamarck. Darwin’s was no 
explanation at all. He said, in effect, that he could not 
tell why variations occurred; all that he could aflirm 
was that those which were suited to their environment 
survived. Lamarck ascribed to the influence of external 
environment what Darwin left to chance. The environ- 
ment changed, and the species either adapted itself to 
the change, or it did not; if it did, it survived, if not, 
it perished. Darwinism was the orthodox view when 
in the eighteen-sixties Butler first took the ficld as a 
convinced Lamarckian. He contended for purpose and 
progress in evolution, affirming that the adaptation of 
the organism to its environment was spontaneous, 
springing from within, rather than automatic and deter- 
mined by influences exerted from without. More than 
this, any organism which had succeeded in slightly modi- 
fying itself by this purposive response handed on the 
modification to its offspring. Thus the offspring started, 
so to speak, where the parents left off, and by developing 
the inherited modification achieved a still greater measure 
of racial differentiation. Thus a characteristic laboriously 
acquired by a parent appeared as a habit in the offspring, 
the offspring performing automatically and uncon- 
sciously activities which in the parent represented hardly- 
won acquisitions, 

The connecting thread in this process was memory. 
The offspring does what its parents did and does it more 
easily because it remembers what they did. But how, it 
may be asked, can a child remember the activities of its 
parents? Because, says Butler, it is its parents. 
Butler proceeds to explain this startling announce- 
ment by a disquisition on the subject of identity. 
There is some sense, though a remote one, in which a man 
of cighty is the same person as a boy of six, so that he 
can say, “ I am the person who at the age of six did so 
and so.’ In precisely this same sense, whatever it is, the 
boy of six is the same as the pre-natal embryo from which 
he developed, the pre-natal embryo as the germ cell from 
which it developed, and the germ cell as the parents’ 
bodies of which it once formed part. Therefore there is 
as much identity between a parent and a child, as between 
a child and an old man. The thread of continuity in 
virtue of which we assert this identity is memory, the 
baby chicken knowing that the first thing it must do with 
its beak is to peck its way out of the shell, because it 
remembers performing this action on countless previous 
occasions when it was in the persons of its ancestors. 
What is more, it knows that it must grow a horny picce of 
cuticle in the front of its face, and knows how to grow it, 
because it has done it so often before, and grows it 
accordingly without knowledge or effort. Actions which 
have been repeated in this way on a vast number of 
oceasions become habitual, and are performed instinctively 
without conscious attention. Our remote ancestors 
learned with difficulty to circulate their blood and to grow 
their hair and nails. We have performed these processes 
so frequently that we can now go through them without 
thinking about them, our energy aad attention thus being 


set free for other purposes. New acquisitions obtained 
by this released energy and attention will, in due cours 
appear in our remote descendants, as inherited habits, with 
the result that there will one day be born a generation 
babies who will know the multiplication table by instine. 

Thus we have a formula for progress in evolutiop, 
Evolution is creative and purposive: the life foy, 
acquires new faculties in the process of reacting to j, 
external environment, and these new faculties appear g; 
inherited endowments in its later manifestations. [i 
is not automatically determined by its environmen: 
It grows and expresses itself in response to and ina sense j) 
spite of its environment. One day, as in the last play 9 
the Back to Methuselah Pentateuch, it will master j 
environment completely, and, ceasing to struggle to oye. 
come matter, will proceed to uninterrupted contemplation, 

This is all very well in its way ; the formula of ereatiy 
evolution constructs an imposing edifice with space for 
many of the nobler aspirations of man. But there js op 
foundation stone upon which the whole structure rests, 
This is the doctrine that characteristics acquired hy 
parents can be inherited by offspring. Can they in fai, 
or can they not? The nineteenth century was on the 
whole inclined to say that they cannot. There was, as its 
men of science were never tired of pointing out, a complete 
lack of evidence and there was the germ cell theory oj 
Weismann. 

As regards the lack of evidence, take an acquired 
characteristic, or rather, since you can never be sure 
that you have found one, manufacture one for yourself 
by cutting off the tails of a pair of mice. Their offspring 
will have tails of the normal length. As for Weismann 
he proved conclusively, as it was then thought, that the 
germ cell, although part of the parents’ bodies, was 
screened from all the influences that affected the parents 





bodies. The parent was in short merely a sort of postman, 

handing on a letter that had been entrusted to him by 

his parents, but having no power to alter its contents,| 

If this were so, nothing that happened to the parent| 

could possibly alter the writing of the letter, and that it 

was so nearly everybody until a few years ago believed. 
(To be concluded.) 





“GEORDIE PITMAN ” 
By A COLLIERY DIRECTOR 


“The bonny pit-laddie, the canny pit-laddie, 
The bonnie pit-laddie, for me, O ! 
He sits in his hole, as black as a coal, 
And brings the white siller to me, O!” 
O sang the “ Tyneside Songster,” 
of “‘ Geordie,” as the pitman is generically know 
in the North Country, and Georgie is still as of old a vey 
popular figure, though he is not intimately known ‘ 
the general public. By the lasses he has always bet 
appreciated :— 


many years ago 


** He dances so clever, he whistles so fine, 

He’s flattered and wooed from the Blyth te the Tyne,” 
as Skipsey sang. He lives aloof from the world in his 
own pit-village, preoccupied by his toil; then w! 
his work is done he has his own special sports and amu 
ments ; “ boolin’,” quoits, coursing with his “ long-tails 
(greyhounds), whippet-racing, pigeon-flying, shootis 
matches and so on occupy his leisure. 

There is something of the Gascon in the Northumbria! 
pitman, a touch of “ Perey Hotspur ” in his self-sufficien) 
and in his readiness to back himself at his favourl 
sport against anybody in the world, as challenges in the 
local newspapers testify. 

Concerning his ingrained love of sport there 
innumerable stories. The following thrice-told tale We 
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— 
illustrates this. The Padre was consoling a pitman 
as he lay dying, and was apparently not making much 
impression till he came to the prospect of aviation in the 
next world. Then the eyes of the invalid lit up with a 
sudden flash: “* An’ wilt tha hev wings tee, up above in 
Heaven ?” he enquired eagerly. ‘“ Well, ye-es, I think 
so, I hope so,’ replied the Padre, a little taken aback. 
“Wey, then, A-al flee thee for a sovereign,” came the 
instant challenge from the sufferer. 

His hard daily toil, from which danger can never be 
entirely averted, down in the dark depths of the carth 
makes the pitman as alert, resolute and brave a fellow 
as can be found anywhere in the world. A great self- 
reliance is born of this—a touch of swagger—and as a 
consequence anything approaching well-meaning advice 
or patronage, even episcopal, even from the successors 
of St. Cuthbert, is fiercely resented. A late northern 
Canon used to tell, with a chuckle, the following tale. 
A pitman having been reproved or “ dealt with ” by his 
Methodist Minister for some small peccadillo was not 
seen at the Chapel thereafter, and when questioned 
concerning his absence by the Minister, thus retorted : 
“ Aa’s dyen wiv religion, an’ Aa’s gannin’ te join the 
Chorch!”? At the same time, however, ‘‘ Geordie ”’ is 
one of the most loyal, hearty, warm-hearted men alive, 
as responsive to any genuine sympathy and interest as 
anyone in the world. 

The writer remembers, years ago, when crossing over 
Framwellgate Bridge in Durham on his way to attend 
the Gala of the Durham Miners’ Association, falling into 
talk with a fine, upstanding young pitman, who at once 
invited him into the neighbouring “ public” “ te hev a 
drink.” When he somewhat ingloriously evaded this 
generous offer on the score of indigestion, the pitman 
replied: ““Indigessun! Wey, Aa cud digest a pavin’ 
stone,” pointing to cobbles on the street. 

A pit is not, and cannot be, a beautiful object in the 
landscape, yet it has an abiding fascination, for here 
man is at grips with Mother-Earth at her hardest and 
Incessant activity reigns in 
and about and the heapstead. Locomotives 
whistle, the boilers thrust out clouds of steam; the 
wheels overhead revolve, and up with a rush and clangour 
come the full tubs which are at once wheeled over the 
reverberating iron floors and tilted with a crash into 
the jostling screens. Down below, fathoms deep in the 
bowels of the earth, the hewers ply the groaning drills 
of compressed air, nick and carve the seam of coal, then 
lire “the shot” and bring down the “top.” In the 
engine-room you can hear the continual rush of water 
and the purring of the electric pumps which stop not 
Incessant is the 


most dangerous aspect. 
below 


night or day if the pit be a “ wet ” one. 
activity, never-ceasing the possibility of accident, and 
one doubts if one were a pitman whether one could 


ever love the “ Colliree,” or the “‘ aad pit” as a sailor 


loves his ship. As the late Mr. Skipsey—the North- 
e } ra s* 
umdrian ** pitman poet sang — 
Che stars are twinkling in the sky, 
Ast » the pit Lgo; 
J think not of the sheen on high, 
But of the gloom below.” 
Indeed, there must ever be in the pitman’s mind when 


he is awakened by the “ caller up ” the dread possibility 


as he leaves his cottage in the grey dawn that he may 
hever sce wife or bairns again. 
To the strong, upstanding man of his hands, however, 


there will come a fine sense of achievement in difficulties 
encountered and overcome. I remember in the Seaton 
Delaval group of collieries, then looked after by the 
ex-Chief Inspector of Mines, a mighty figure of a man 
—the Achill Hector of the hewers. He was six feet 


1luies or 


high, and though seventy years of age could still hew an 
incredible tonnage of coals per shift. He was alive to his 
finger-tips ; he had, like most of us, not yet determined 
to follow Prince Hal—‘ to purge and live cleanly”; he 
could lay out a roast leg of mutton and a gallon of beer 
at a sitting; he had * vet to get through, 
and still some “ favorytes ” the women. A 
bearded figure, he might have been a descendant of the 
Vikings who formerly this He was 
of their fearless type. 

As to the dangers of the pit, they cannot be eliminated, 
From start to finish there is danger. 


“ce 


some follies 
amongst 


infested coast. 


** Here’s just a swatch of pitmen’s life, 
Frae bein’ breek'd till fit te marry ; 

A scene o’ ceaseless pain and strife, 

Hatch’d by wor deadly foe, awd *Harry !"’ 

The “ ceaseless pain and strife,’’ one is glad to think, 
have been greatly mitigated since Thomas Wilson (of 
Gateshead) wrote his classic ‘‘ The Pitman’s Pay.” As 
he himself said (he died in 1858) the conditions had been 
greatly improved even in his own day; he himself had 
started as a putter boy early in that century “ The 
youthful portion of a pitman’s life in those days,” he 
wrote in the preface, “ was passed in the most galling 
slavery. Eighteen or nineteen hours a day, for weeks 
together, being spent in almost insupportable drudgery.” 

Contrast this with the conditions now reigning in the 
latest and best colliery areas, where pitmen’s houses are 
being built and furnished with electric light and bath- 
rooms, and where recreation grounds are being laid out 
for young and old alike. It is curious nowadays to 
reflect that there was a distinct prejudice against 
** washing,” at least against “ weshing the spine,” for 
it was thought to take the “ marrow oot of a man.” 

I remember a late Canon—senior classic and stroke 
of the Cambridge Eight—telling me how they had had a 
coach from Tyneside, when Tyneside produced the 
champion sculler of the world, who was horrified to 
discover his crew “tubbing” after a_ trial spin. 
‘*“Weshin’ yorselves!” he cried in horror; ‘ Weshin’ 
yorselves! Wey, ye'll kill yorselves!” 

Now, what, it may be asked in conclusion, will the Royal 
Can it remedy the present 
One can at least 


. 


Coal Commission be able to do ? 
deplorable condition of the industry? 
say this, that its recommendations, whatever they prove 
to be, will carry great weight with the general public 
and should help to bring the Miners’ Federation and the 
Owners’ Association together to hammer out a mutually 
agreed scheme whereby a national industry can be 
saved from destruction. Ultimately, the present writer 
believes, when once the industry is 
salvation from strikes will be found in the men becoming 
shareholders in the collieries, so that they may be 
definitely interested in the pits, may attend the annual 
meetings and ask questions as to the various items 
in the balancessheets, and be freed from that suspicion 
that nowadays more than anything else impedes co-opera- 
Magna est spes 


re-established, 


tion between employers and employees. 


et prevalebit. 





director of the colliery, as a reader has 
mankind. 


* Not the managing 
suggested, but the “Old Enemy ” of 
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CONCERNING THE ACTOR’S ART 
I.—* ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE.” 


ern PS nothing in post-War London is more notice- 

able among the young generation than the disap- 
pearance of the Cockney accent, with its ungracious 
vowels and misplaced aspirate. Cockney is the exaggera- 
tion of a dialect still to be heard in Essex, the county 
that trenches on the east of London City, and we can 
conjure up in our imagination our old friend Pepys, over 
his dish of tea under the trees of Mile End, being extremely 
diverted by the dialect of the characters in the perform- 
ance on the previous 
Edmonton ; or we can get 
infecting their companion 
valities of their phrasing. 


a distant echo of Essex lads 
apprentices with the comi- 


Astonishing, too, to meet in the remoter parishes of the 
Eastern counties another dialect so surprising in its nasal 
and “ Yankee” intonation that we are puzzled for the 
explanation until we remember that it was from this 
stock sprang many of the sturdy settlers of New England. 
Indeed, all over the British Isles local have 
resisted to the last every attempt at unification. 

Scots still obstinately throw their contracted vowels 
and constricted consonants into the witches’ cauldron 
of Highland and Lowland languages: Irishmen. still 
determinedly fight the battle of North and South with 
their variations on the national chant and that vibration 
of the letter ““r” that bears no relation to its context: 
Welshmen still give an excellent imitation of the Teuton 
with interchanging “ b” and “ p” and hissing sibilant : 
Devonians still give encouragement to their horses in a 
cadence: Laneastrians still conduct their business in 
rhythm: Yorkshiremen still fling burrs over their por- 
tentous utterances: but in the scholastic institutions of 
the kingdom there is everywhere a determined effort to 
establish a uniformity of pronunciation. 

This is especially noticeable in the young servants of 
to-day, with their correct usage of the aspirate and 
vowels. True, this nicety of speech is sometimes 
reserved only for their employers, as may be overheard 
in the conversation that floats up the stairs from time to 
time ; but I am none the less grateful at their solicitude 
for my sensitive attitude towards the mother tongue. I 
have noticed, however, that in certain quarters exception 
has been taken to what Americans very flatteringly call 
“the English accent,” and I fail to understand why 
there are critical spirits who use the expression “* Oxford 
accent” as a term of opprobrium. This carping at 
the pronunciation is diflicult to analyse, 
but it would appear to have its origin in a subtle sus- 
picion that a convention of voice production may cloak 
some prejudice in favour of gentility. Yet such a 
picion is as prejudiced as any die-hard conventionality 
and is as much a form of inverted snobbism as the refusal 
of the Communist to stand at attention when the hymn, 
** God Save the King ” is played or to doff his hat to the 
memory of the men who fell in defence of their country 
because for him God, King and Country do not exist. 

The discussion rages round the closed vowel and the 
silent letter “ir? 
I may perhaps be permitted to go into the technicalities 
of both. All teachers of public speaking will, I feel sure, 
appreciate the explanation that in hurling the voice over 
an area which comprises ticr upon tier of galleries a vowel 


accents 


decencies of 


sus 


> on the London stage, and as an actress 


needs a more careful delivery than in ordinary conver- 
sation. Thus, the siraple phrase, “* I don’t,” spoken quite 
openly as is natural in daily life, assuming the sound of 
A by the time it arrives at the first circle, 


may give the effect of the purest cockney * Ah dahnt” 


doant 


evening of The Merry Devil of 


a 
by the time it reaches the gallery; and in Preparing 
speakers for the platform it is well to warn them against 
this trap, secing that most well-educated people have , 
careless way of taking enunciation for granted. The 
closed vowel has thus nothing to do with an affectatioy 
of culture or class: for the trajectory power of soun( 
is as highly technical as the muzzle velocity of , 
weapon. 

The “ r,” when found in such words as “ hard-hearted,” 
* clerk,” “* Derby,” has been introduced in the gradual 
history and development of our language wherever jt 
is wanted to expand the “a” or “e.” Vibrate it jy 
such juxtaposition and we get the troubled Seote) 
sound “ herrrd-herrted,” “* Dirrby,” “ Clairrk ” than which 
nothing is more inharmonious or heavy, while an “y” 
vibrating at the end of “ rapture’ becomes “ rapturh,” 
To object to a pronunciation on the English stage founded 
on the evolution of the language is as meaningless as jt 
would be for a barrister to set his face against a law 
founded on precedent in an English Court. 

To be frank I must 
increasing inaudibility among young players, but it js 
only fair to add that this failing is not confined to the 
theatre over here. In recent years at a performance in 
Paris of La Nuit des Rois (Twelfth Night) I came out 
before the end. Although the French idiom is familiar 
enough to me, the producer had set the pace at such a 
gallop to conform to the exigencies of the fashion in time- 
schedules that the play lost its flavour for me. I deter- 
mined not again to experiment in our classics in the 
French tongue. On the following evening I visited a 
theatre for the “ Intelligentsia ” (that expression that 
covers a multitude of sins of omission) and could not sit 
through a play that dealt with present-day politics. Here 
the convention of the four walls was so strictly adhered 
to that nothing percolated to the audience of the confi- 
dential intercourse among the players on the stage. 
But again—to hold the scales of criticism evenly—the 
difficulty of hearing may often be due to the lack of 
acoustic facility in the building. The science of acous- 
tics is confessed by architects to be inexact and untrust. 
worthy, and as little is really known about it by designers 
of theatres as is definitely known by aurists about diseases 
of the ear. 


confess to have observed an 


To return to the vexed question of pronunciation. 
Granted that the actor is given to use more than a little 
of the scholastic diction of the day, I can have no quarrel 
with him for assuming a virtue even if he have it not. 
Better to my ear by far than the idiosyncrasies of 
some of our most distinguished artists whose success 
has silenced criticism. One there is whose accent I 
could not for a long time ‘ place ” until I learned that it 
was a family trait, perhaps a tribal formation of the 
palate. Another, otherwise deservedly popular, has 4 
colonial slouch of the voice that makes for a monotony ol 
characterization. Yet a third was so rapidly thrust in 
to the front rank that there was no time for modulation 
of accent on the short passage from the warehouse to the 
theatre. 

On the other hand, the actress and actor I should 
single out for complete harmony of diction and vocal 
production are Miss Fay Compton and Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. The exquisite tones of the first and 
the full-throated music of the second fill me with that 
entire sense of gratification that a wanderer feels on 4 
morning in the deep-breasted coombs of Coleridge's 
Quantocks when the murmurs of brook, bough and bird 
make perfect melody. 

GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 


(To be concluded.) 
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SPECIMEN DAYS 


[The title which we have borrowed from Walt Whitman to stand at 
the head of these articles we ll enough expresses their purpose. They 
are simple accourds of the daily life of certain wage-earners, and of an 
elementary schoolmaster who began life as a hand-worker, written by 
themselves. Beyond the very rare correction of a phrase which made 
it dificult to follow the sense, no attempt has been made to “‘ edit” the 
articles. Their interest and attractiveness would disappear if we 
tried to turn them into something other than they are—spontaneous 
descriptions of life as seen by the workers themselves.—Ep. Npectator. | 


IV.—AN ENGINE CLEANER. 


[The writer of this article, J.B., was born in 1876, on a farm 
which was kept by his maternal grandparents. Here he spent the 
ist four or five years of his life. Owing to poverty he had to 
leave school at twelve and begin work as a boy-postman in rural 
districts. At thirteen he became a chemist’s errand boy and 
twelve months later a book-stall boy. In 1890, at the age of 
fourteen, he started as an engine cleaner on the G.W.R. Later 
he acted as fireman finally passed the examination as a 
driver. The following article was written when he was still a 


and 


cleaner.} 
AM just off to work, seven o'clock in the evening. 
It is not a very nice time of day to start, and all 
my friends employed in other occupations have finished 
; “cleaned up” and are 
gut I, having 


their duty, being home and 
‘st thinking of an evening of leisure. 
chosen the locomotive department of a railway, have 
to work mostly at night, owing to the majority of engines 
working during the day and being in the shed for cleaning 
and other attention during the night hours. 

As I walk to work with my food basket and bottle of 
cold tea under my arm, I think over the four years I 
have served in this capacity, and [I remember the first 


+ 


morning I started. How on entering the shed at 6 a.m 


when it was three parts full of giant shapes, prepared 
for their day’s work, how these monsters dimly seen 
in the darkness, and through the murk of smoke, all 
humming as their boiler water was being boiled into 
steam, impressed and nearly terrorized me, and T remem- 


ber the first winter, standing in a pit beneath the tender, 


cleaning tender wheels, how I shivered and wished that 
I had chosen some other oecupation. 

However, I have passed up from cleaning whecls to 
cleaning other parts of the engine, then to cleaning one 
of the smaller engines myself, and so on until now I 
And 
job it is after a rainy day, when everything is muddled 
up and in the that it takes some 


chow grease to remove it, and how horrible the job 


am cleaning one of the track “ flyers.” what a 


hot parts burnt on 
after the engine has, during its run, been trying con- 
clusions with a horse or cow which has strayed on to 
after an unfortunate human 
has taken place. Then thai 
were anywhere and engaged on any employment rather 


the line. or worse still, 


fatality wishes one 


one 


than removing the horror from that particular locomotive. 


These thoughts soon give place to activity, for arriving 
at the shed I report for duty, am served out with my 
and cloths or 


to the engine allotted 


cleaning torch flare-lamp, sponge 


oil, 
cotton waste, and make my 
Here, hour alter hour I work round the eneine, 
deal 
with the complicated mechanism of the motion parts, 
until the bell rings for supper time, when I, with twenty 
| 


ican 


way 
to me. 


doubled up into all sorts of fantastic shapes as I 


or thirty other youths, crowd into a not too e cabin 
to partake of our meagre suppers, which having com- 
routed the foreman-cleaner to 


The worst part of the night is during 


pleted, we are out by 


continue our work. 
the early hours of the morning when sometimes the 
difficulty of keeping awake is tremendous, but this work 
must be done, and so we sometimes bathe our face and 
hands in cold water at one of the shed hydrants so that 
hature may be overcome and the work carried on. 


Clambering about the motion of the engine, saturated 


as it is with oil, it is not one of the most pleasant of 


jobs, for the oil soaks through outer clothing and under 
clothing, so that when I get home the following morning 
my skin is patched over with oil marks like the hide of 
a leopard, and this takes any amount of hot water and 
soap to remove I can assure you. 

The happy breaks in the monotony are when, owing 
to pressure of traffic, or illness, I am called out from my 
cleaning duties to temporarily take the place of a fireman. 
The change of work, the thought that promotion is 
before me, and the pride of being on a locomotive as 
one of its crew, helps to make me resigned to the long 
years of apprenticeship which I am serving, although I 
look with some apprehension on the stringent medical and 
eyesight examination I shall have to pass to become a 
and starting all 


failure means dismissal 


new walk of life. 


fireman, for 
over again in a 

My wages as cleaner are 6s. per day, but as I have 
been moved from home to this depot, and in lodgings 
paying 30s, per week, I have not a great deal of surplus, 
and I am looking eagerly forward for my next and last 
advance before I am made a fireman, to 7s. per day, and 
at that I shall have to remain possibly for another two 
or three vears. 

I am said to have an eight hour day, but as an hour 
is taken out of that for mealtime, I am on duty, from 
booking on to booking off, nine hours, and by the time 
I gct to my lodgings and clean away the filth of the night’s 
duiv another hour at the least is easily spent. 

However, I live in hopes of passing the various exam- 
inations and eventually coming out as a “ full blown” 
footplate man, and although it may be looking ahead 
thirty or more years I may some day reach the height of 
my ambition and become a driver on the great express 
trains of the country. 


(To be continued.) 


FLOODS 


FDIVERS, by their frequent rebellions, make them- 

selves the most persistently troublesome to man of 
all parts of the English landscape. Trees great enough 
to crush a house and steep mountain-sides, In whose 
enduring firmness all who live beneath must put their 
trust, exert their powers against us only on the rarest 
occasions, so that the elms, 
branch on somebody ence in a while, stand out as con- 
spicuous villains. The 
damage, but she does much good in compensation, and 


which manage to drop a 


sea certainty does plenty of 
where she is an enemy she is at least an open one, attacking 
us fair and square on the front. Our rivers are not like 
that: they bide their time and fill their war-chests with 
muddy water and then rise up all together and fling it 
over the heart of the country from within, capturing field 
after field as long as reinforcements last. 

Go up every day at this season on some hill such as 
Chanctonbury, overlooking the levels of the Sussex Adur, 
or Winter Hill above the middle Thames, and the likeness 
ke of the passive stream becomes in time some. 


to a sna 
One day you 


thing more than a resemblance of form. 
see the brute lying there in sullen coils under a grey sky ; 
the next it is plainly swelling itself for mischief, and a 
little more rain sends it writhing over the land, acres of 
swallowed water-meadow giving it a bulge in the neck like 
an adder that has gulped down a large frog. Down below, 
at the locks, men are bleeding the monster to death with 
support its 


open sluices, but so long as the clouds give 
spreading coils are invincible; it trickles down all the 
grassy hollows and cuts off the rising ground before that 
also is devoured, it eats fields of growing crops and invades 
the new bungalows of foolish, town-bred men, who have 
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lived so long artificially, out of contact with Nature, that 
they have forgotten all about her power. 

Conservators and Drainage Boards have leng struggled 
against this inconvenient self-assertiveness of the rivers, 
but their victories have been indecisive and far from 
spectacular. In a landscape which contains only a few 
scattered acres of natural forest, where every rod, pole or 
-perch that could be turned to the purposes of cultivation 
has been cultivated as long and assiduously as an old 
garden, the rivers still uphold their prescriptive right, 
dating from the age of the prehistoric swamps, to over- 
run their neighbour territory as often as they feel inclined. 
They will not be conformable to our civilization. 

Ve, for many hundreds of years, wisely placed our 
homes outside the debatable land. Everyone knows how 
searce are ancient buildings standing on a site at the 
mercy of the floods. But when the Age of Science arrived 
people no longer bothered themselves about these old- 
fashioned limitations. It was nice by the river in summer, 
and no place that was thought pleasant could cseape 
their profane bungalows. The floods still come up as 
they have always been accustomed to, and when the 
river-dwellers complain to the proper authority they are 
informed in a vast number of words that the Reign of 
Science is only a limited monarchy, after the pattern of 
King Canute’s. This explanation never really satisfies 
them. ‘There is still the sludge in the drawing-room to 
be got rid of, and they cannot understand why it should 
be possible to harness Niagara and not possible to bridle 
the Adur or the Little Ouse. 

They demand at the same time the picturesque beauty 
of a free river and the tractability of a canal. They may 
hate the discomfort of the floods, but at bottom what 
they resent more than anything is their own impotence 
against the river. We may not fight one another so much 
now, but we fight ferociously against things that harass 
us and used to be taken for granted, as the inevitable 
troubles of life. What actually drops upon us from the 
clouds—rain, hail, snow and tempests—is still accepted 
in the old philosophie spirit, but that anything like a 
river should defy our jurisdiction is monstrous and not 
to be borne. It is not many centuries since we timidly 
disputed Nature’s supremacy over trifles: now, in 
England, we take her utter submission for granted. 
Nothing but lack of funds prevents a great effort being 
made to subjugate the rivers also. They are Nature’s 
last stronghold against man in this country, holding out 
so long after the rest have surrendered that it seems no 
longer a magnificent resistance against the tamers of the 
world but an impertinence to be suppressed even if their 
courses have to be made straight to secure it. 

So far as wild life is concerned, we have done our worst 
already. It is not the river itself but the backwaters and 
pools and swampy areas adjoining it which give safest 
harbour to creatures of all kinds. Nothing is so secure 
from disturbance as a good morass; it is penetrable 
neither dryshod nor in the lightest boat, and few human 
trespassers will defy the risks and discomforts of the 
reedy wilderness. But most of these places have been 
drained and turned into water-meadows, like Amberley 
Wildbrooks in Sussex, where the bittern and bearded tit 
and swallowtail butterfly flourished well into last century, 
They have been won from the river, and yet not a tithe of 
them are kept adequately drained, so that they can be 
devoted to our use. They are the famous drowned acres, 
and in England alone there are certainly over a million 
of them. For all the use they are, quite a third of 
these chronically waterlogged levels might as well be 
handed back to the bittern : but a country which imports 
such fabulous quantities of ordinary foodstuffs might be 
expected to find a better use than that for them. Their 
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condition has little to do with the floods : they are chrop. 
and permanent like marshes, but the floods come un 
only once in a while and then not for long. 

To the inhuman eye of a field-naturalist these drownel 
acres seem more utterly waste than any others jn thp 
country. When ploughland goes derelict, as so much ¢ 
it has done, the larks and partridges may be lost, byt 
snakes and whitethroats and many small creatures flouris) 
in the encroaching brambles, and he sees a maryelloy 
exchange of fauna and flora where the agriculturiy 
sees only dead loss. Even those ominous sheets of thistle 
which cover many once golden acres are the paradise oj 
the goldfinch. Where the Office of Works can plant , 
little patch of teazl> 
occasions the more lavish hand of a decaying agricultyy 
gives them thistles not in clumps but by the hundred 
acres. And all that figures as waste land in the Censy 
returns, heather moor, gorse common, even a tract of 
shingle, is not waste to the naturalist, but often an out. 
standing hunting-ground. But the drowned acres ay 
almost pure waste: though lapwings and golden ploye 


to entice them to London on rap 


winter on them and birds of a good many species haun 
them pretty freely, they would bear a better crop of larks 
if they were properly drained and farmed, or of bitters, 
otters and aquatic plants if they were allowed to relaps 
(as they are gradually relapsing now) to the conditioy 
from which they were reclaimed at so much trouble an 
expense, 





THE THEATRE 


“HENRY IV” (PART ID AT OXFORD 


Time was when but for the intervention of certain military 
matters of graver import, even I was to have played Benedict 
for the O.U.D.S. . . . As I slipped over Magdalen Bridge last 
Saturday, nosing my way forward through a myriad Beatrices 
on bicycles, I wondered in what way, if at all, the methods of 
the famous old Society would have changed. But fourteen 
years ... and the world’s face altered ; a world still rich 
in lovers and yet so sick at heart. The changes I observe 
in the methods of the Society are of an increasing tendency 
towards the professional, not only in the production itsel! 
but in all the subtle arts of the publicity agent, so that it 
grows annually more difficult to know what standard of 
criticism to apply to the O.U.D.S. productions. — Miss Clan 
Greet and Miss Olga Lindo are West End actresses of the front 
rank, but it gave me no-thrill to find their names in heavy 
type on the playbill. Are we to assume that there are no 
amateur ladies in Oxford capable of dealing adequately with 
Mistress Quickly and Doll 'Tearsheet ? Of course there are. 
Then why not have them? And is there never to come 4 
time when the women students will be admitted into member 
ship of the older University clubs on an equal footing with 
their fellow-men ? So be it, however, and on this occasion 
I propose to offer the O.U.D.S. none of the kindly patronage 
that critics are apt to bestow on amateur societies. For 
here indeed in this production of the seldom-played second 
part of Henry IV is something of which Oxford—yes and 
England too—may well be proud. I challenge any country 
in the world to produce a company of University students to 
do so fine a thing. How noble a mixture of tragedy and 
comedy is this long and difficult play. 
of a weak, romantic king with his fixed 
on Jerusalem, the rough manliness of the northern Pereys, 
the girlish naughtiness and then the new-born pride in king- 
ship of Prince Hal, the ripeness of Falstaff, the usury 0! 
Shallow, the jolly swagger of Bardolf, the harlotry of Doll 
—how the supreme artist in Shakespeare knew how to merge 
them together into a perfect pattern. The battle scenes are, 
I think, the least satisfactory. They were in consequence 
the only scenes into which Mr. Bridges Adams was unable 
to infuse either life or colour. They were underplayed, and 


gaze 


the warriors, in spite of their armoured knec-caps, looked like 
chastened school-girls, This was the only flaw in a production 


The lingering malady | 
hungrily | 
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that proved once again that Mr. Bridges Adams is a master- 
hand. His crowds were the best crowds I have ever seen in 
the theatre. 
In the twinkling of an eye he converted a jeering, mobbing, 
rushing crowd, itching to tear the clothes from Doll Tear- 
sheet’s back, panting to have her whipped, into a joyous, hat- 
throwing, good-humoured with no other 
thought save the royal coronation. A superb gesture with 
which to close the play. His Boar's Head Tavern was a vivid 
picture of Tudor London, I felt the wide sweep of the Cots- 
wolds in Shallow’s orchard, and the Jerusalem Chamber at 
Westminster was beautiful in its simplicity. 

Mr. Bridges Adams was assisted by two performances of 
outstanding merit. The part of the dying king is an obscure 
and dilficult one. Mr. H. Grisewood played it as if he had 
been on the stage for years, 
voice; he has personality. 


Each individual was alive and doing something. 


rollicking, riot 


There is a moving quality in his 
He delivered the * Sicep ~ and 
“Crown” speeches with an exquisite feeling. If, as I believe, 
Mr. R. W. 
rich and robust performance becomes all the more astound- 
ing. llere the completely satisfying Falstaff-— 
a thing hard enough to find. Mr. Speaight avoided the 
common mistake of making the jovial knight nothing more 
The fellow was fundamentaliy a 
gentleman and of a lion heart. Mr. Speaight played him in 
the right key and put an infinity of pathos into his fall from 
kingly favour. I say without hesitation that in this part Mr, 
Speaight ean hold his own with any actor on the London 
stage at the present moment. Of the smaller parts, many 
were on a high level. Mr. Gillies stood out from the rest as 
Baldolph, a bold, spirited piece of acting. I liked particularly 
the Silence of Mr. Williams and the Lord Chief Justice of Mr. 


Speaight is of a small physique his remarkably 


was 


than a tavern roysterer. 











deLaszlo. The Shallow of Mr. Franklin was extremely amusing ; 
he over-did it a bit. ‘The rascal was not a doddering maniac 
and though Mr. Franklin’s little skips were diverting, I sub- 
mit with respect that one ought not to skip after drinking 
sack! Mr. Nye—an Adonis so fair that he out-Ivors Novello 

just missed being very good as Prince Hal. His voice in the 
long scene with his dying father—surcly one of the loveliest in 
Shakespeare-—was not under control, but it is only fair to add 
that he was under Miss 
Esme Vernon had her little moment as Lady Perey, and took 


the influence of his own emotion. 


it so well that she played every one else clean off the stage. 
A local amateur, I suppose, and a good example of my argu- 
ment. And what of the help?) Miss Clare 
Greet, but lately mistress of The Man with a Load of Mis- 
chief, had little difficulty in going back three centuries to 
for The lead, A_ bright, 

performance characteristic of — this Doll 
sheet is a ludicrously small part with which to tempt a 
star from London, and I'm sorry to say that Miss Olga Lindo 
She was, of course, theatrically 


professional 


do likewise Soars lovable 


actress. Tear- 


made a colossal hash of it. 
No one ean tear virtue or a passion more bitingly 
into shreds, but her interpretation of the part was entirely 


effective. 


wrong. She was too modern, too American, she was back 
again in Pago-Pago, Sadie Thompsoning it with “Reverend 
Davidson.” I thought her performance in Mr. Maugham’s 


bitter comedy the best bit of acting in the past theatrical year. 
Most_of us, I think, have high hopes of Miss Lindo, but it is 
clear that she needs a rest from this kind of part. 


Let me state again that this production of Menry TV was 


of the highest quality. A brave adventure, bravely met, 
rich in humour and nobility. It has not always been my 
fortune to tecl spiritually happy in the elusive atinosphere 
of Oxford, but I came out of the theatre on Saturday evening 
walking on air and exalted by the company of great thinys, 
prouder, | think, of my University than ever in my fife before. 
Cambridge can have the Boat Race new for all T care ! 
I. S. A. 


“MR. PEPYS” HAMPSTEAD 


Lord's Day (but one). 


AT 
J 


AND so, still glorying in the greatness of our Will, from Oxford 
to London by the King’s Roade which is mightily up-heaved 
by the recent rising of the waters. Lay at Maiden Head for 
supper and monstrously o’ercharged by the Host. Scolded 
Meg for her thin silken apparel but Lord! she was ever a 
wench for pretty things. To the Everyman Playhouse now 





under new Comptrollers to whom all the Town wishes success, 
God be praised for the new coating of paint and the green 
curtains so that the quality can enjoy themselves and no longer 
whisper in a dark barn fit only for conspiracies. A pretty 
trifle of comedy with Musick, daintily served and vastly 
diverting ; witty withal but of no great import. Mr. Clifford 
Bax and his musician, Mr. Martin Shaw would tell us of one 
Pepys, clerk to the Navy Office and a Diarist. 
full the world grows of such. 


Lord! how 
This Pepys, a sly, gay fellow 
for ever pursuing the ladies (as is the habit of the Navy Office) 
even into the robing chamber of Nelly, the Royal Favourite. 
This the more to his shame for Mrs. Pepys was of so tender 
and faithful a disposition that she had perforce console her 
loneliness with a dancing-master (as is the habit, in our day, 
of tender and faithful wives) yet all ends happily enough with 
jigging at Bartholemew’s Fair. The piece was passing well 
played. Some pretty wenches caught my eye so that Meg did 
pull me by the coat-tails. I would especially commend Mr. 
Le Feuvre for lis daneing-master, Mrs. Margot Sieveking for 
her lovable Mrs. Pepys, and Mr. Baskomb for his serving-man. 
And so to bed, marvellingly greatly at the greed of Criticks 
who run from playhouse to playhouse after guineas instead 
of sitting by the fireside. 

Item: Payment 
Journal, Was ever cle 


received this day from the Spectator 
rk se 


» ill-rewarded ? 


E. S. A. 
NOTES 


NEW 


ARCHITECTURAL 


MODERNITY 
LONDON 


THERE is no part of architec 


AND TWO 
BUILDINGS 
tural criticism about which there 
is more acute difference of opinion than the degree of newness, 
originality or modernity which should exist in any design. 
Practically all would agree that a modern building should not 
be a slavish copy of an ancient one, but the varying degree of 
divergence from accepted modcls is and always will be a 
At there 
buildings which are traditional and then there is every grada- 
tionof modernity till its quintessence is reached in the work of, 
say, Erich Mendelsohn, whose brain has given birth to a new 
architecture complete in every detail, as Pallas sprang fully 
armed from the brain of Zeus. Originality so extreme as this 
is almost impossible to discuss, far less criticize, 
eanon wh to julze it. One ean say 
it ov not, but obviously this is a purely personal reaction, and 
it may be judged on the grounds of practicality and con- 
venience. On _ these should be ruthless. 
When an architect is considering questions of symmetry and 
proportion a certain sacrifice of convenience may be excused. 
But when he has thrown overboard such considerations ag 
mere antiquated clap-trap, then there can be no reason why he 
should not be guided solely by utilitarian factors. In addition 
me's eye to new styles, there is 
also the perplexity of new materials. Everyone appreciates 
the beauty of Portland stone washed white by the rains from 
the south-west or clothed in black velvet by the London soot. 
We also know that some brickwork is beautiful and other is 
ugly. Bat what are we to think of glazed brick or terra-cotta, 
whether glazed or not? Obviously every utilitarian consider- 
ation is in its favour. It can be washed periodically and 
emerge exactly us it left the builder's hands. If every building 
in London were meade of some glazed material it would be the 
The whole town would be as bright and 
Clean as It is humiliating and melancholy to have 
ty eontess that many of us—in fact most—would hate it like 
thet. only « questicn of time before our ideas 
adjust themselves and we shal! feel as much disgust for a soot- 
experience when we find in 


subject of controversy. one end of the scale are 


as there is no 





reby say whether one likes 


grounds criticism 


to the dificulty of adjusting 





end of dinginess. 


“au new pin. 
It is probably 


harbouring surface as we now 


small French town a galvanized bath coated with the 


some 
accunvulnted soap of former users instead of a shining white 
affair om which the faintest particle of dirt can be seen and 


removed immediately. But pending such an acclimatization, 
has been aptly compared by Professor 
It is just as practical and quite as 


glazed terra-cotta 
Reilly to a celluloid collar. 
hateful. 

There are two new and neighbouring buildings in Londoy 
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which are interesting examples of the different ways in which 
this eclectic age tackles its building problems. 
the head office of Messrs. Austin Reed in Red Lion Square and 
the other is a vast block, as vet unfinished and unoccupied, 
between Southampton Row and Bloomsbury Square. 
Austin Reed's offices are a comparatively low building, and 
there was nothing to prevent their being treated, had client 
and architect so wished, on traditional lines. But instead 
they decided to wake the echoes of Red Lion Square with 
the most clamorously modern building in London. Its walls, 
which are faced with buff glazed terra-cotta, “batter” in- 
wards as they rise, which gives the effect of a photograph taken 
with the camera slightly tilted. 
rationally and properly are holes in the walls, except for ne 
tier which peep out of a tall bronze projection, the utility of 
which is dificult to fathom. The same may be said of some 
superimposed ornament on panels placed 
between the other windows. If the spectator can suceeed in 
the difficult task of disregarding the mere newness and eceen- 
tricity of the design and can look upon it merely as a large 
box to protect human beings from the weather, then, I think, it 
will appear pleasing and rational. Personally I like it exeept 
for the buff glazed terra-cotta which I cannot yet stomach. 
At any rate Messrs. Austin Reed are very much to be con- 
gratulated on creating oflices which are a serious contribution 
to the development of architectural design, though whether 
such pioneer work will be followed or not remains to be seen. 


One houses 


Messrs. 


Most of the windows quite 


perpendicularly 


The new block between Southampton Row and Bloomsbury 
Square is not an old problem solved by new formulac, but a new 
problem solved by old ones. It is an immense building 
towering up to the extreme height allowed by the London 
Building Act. As at Selfridge’s, several stories are comprised 
in the height of the great order and the walls become sheets of 
metal pierced with windows. But in this huge new block 
there is no decorative motif which is not based on pure Greek 
tradition, and it is interesting to see how successfully such 
motifs can be applied to a building totally dissimilar from any 
they were originally designed to decorate. The building 
differs from Selfridge’s in having another story and a sloping 
roof above the main cornice. It is certainly one of the most 
imposing and successful of the new commercial buildings in 
London. 

It is impossible to say whether the future of architecture 
is going to develop along these lines or whether it will plunge 
into the greater dangers or possibly the sublimer successes 
which may follow a complete break with the past. 


GERALD WELLESLEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM ROME 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-It would be difficult to write even a non-political letter 
from Italy without mentioning Fascism. But whereas the 
daily newspapers, according to their political colour, give 
more than enough contradictory information on the political 
aspects of the present regime, outside of Italy it is seldom 

“alized that there is here also what may be called municipal or 
domestic Fascism. Great as undoubtedly is the divergence of 
opinion on the methods and aims of Fascism as a governing 
force, there is almost unanimous praise of the results of three 
years of Fascist policy in municipal matters. 

Though this letter deals primarily with Rome, what T say 
may be taken to be equally true of most other towns through- 
out the kingdom. Under the able administration of Senator 
Cremonesi, who, as the first Governor of Rome, has replaced 
the mayor, numerous improvements have been made apparent 
to both residents and visitors. Desolate spaces which for- 
merly offended both eye and nose with their accumulations of 
refuse have become well-tended gardens. ‘The Tiber embank- 
ment, formerly unfit for pedestrians, is now swept and gar- 
nished, Dilapidated buildings, insanitary and sometimes 
unsafe, have been demolished and are being rapidly replaced 
by modern blocks, which, if of no great architectural beauty, 
are at least a vast improvement on the immense characterless 
edilices erected in such haste and at such ruinous cost towards 


——e 


the end of the last century. On the other hand, buildings gf 
historie or architectural value are being freed from the para. 
sitiec hovels that have hitherto them, And 
within the last few weeks the beautiful temple of Fortung, 
which not many years ago was in danger of total destruction, 
has been isolated, skilfully restored, and now, with the cip. 
cular temple of Mater Matuta, completes one of the m 
attractive Piazze in Rome. 


surrounded 


+ 
OS} 


The sea, which in a direct line is but fourteen miles from 
Rome, was until last year more dillicult of aceess than from 
London. Ostia, the nearest coast-resort, consisted of a fey 
forlorn houses. a modest albergo, and a wilderness of. sand. 
It was served by an uncomfortable and overcrowded omnibys 
that left Rome at 8 a.m., and jolted over an abominable roaq 
for ninety minutes, repeating the melancholy journey in the 
evening. 1924 saw completed, after several years of stagna. 
tion, the new railway which has sinee been electrified and 
past excellent 
service. The distance was covered in thirty minutes at 4 
return fare of about one shilling. That the enterprise has beep 
a success is evident not only from the immense numbers of 


during the bathing-season maintained an 


Romans who throughout the summer made the return journey 
in the day, but also from the colony of little restaurants 
and pensions which have sprung up and line an imposing 
esplanade. 

One cause of complaint is given by municipal Fascism: 
discipline. Discipline and efficiency are the fundamentals on 
which Fascism, national or municipal, is built. Discipline and 
elliciency were the two qualities most noticeably lacking in 
the pre-Fascist Italy. In municipal as in national matters 
discipline has had to be enforced. Even now the tourist, 
accustomed to the authoritative arm of the London policeman, 
has secant admiration for the management of the traffic in 
Rome. But anyone who knew the hazardous adventure of 
reaching the pavement after alighting from a tram a few vears 
ago will be grateful for the regulation, rigidly enforeed, that 
when the tram stops all other traffic shall stop. 

Traffic suggests yet another reform that is welcome to those 
who have memories of the inevitable dispute with the ecab- 
driver, which induced inexperienced travellers to pay high 
commissions to tourist agencics to collect or despateh their 
luggage rather than face an altercation. The old regulation 
by which the charge for a trunk was “ by arrangement,” a 
eupheimisin for extortion, has been replaced by a fixed charge, 
less than half that usually obtained from a foreigner under 
the old system. 

One of the most difficult problems of the reformers was that 
of the beggars who used to be a troublesome if characteristic 
feature of the streets of every 
whom a couple were almost invariably found at the doors of 
churches and other places frequented by When 
the streets were purged of their vegetable garbage, it remained 
to rid them also of their human parasites. 
been tackled with effect. 
cities were sent back whence they came. Oi 
born many were found to be collecting funds on behalf of sub- 
versive organizations, and have gone whither such individuals 
go. Those not falling into either of these categories remain, 
but their name is no longer legion, and in spite of the ture of 
the thousands of pilgrims from whom generous alms might 
Mecca of the 


large Italian town, and of 


trangers. 


This problem has 
Those who belonged to provincial 
beggars Roman 


be expected, Rome has ceased to be the 
mendicant. 

As with the beggars, so with the other street pests. The 
streets of the fashionable quarters of Rome are now probably 
less socially unwholesome than those of any other great 
apital. 

Rome is still under the influence of Anno Santo with its 
increased prices and lack of room. That and the paradoxically 
unfortunate improvement of the lira as opposed to the franc 
have combined to scare off many of the usual winter visitors. 
But with the opening of the Opera season with Zandonai’s 
Francesca da Rimini normal conditions should return. An 
admirable representation of Coriolanus, given in Rome for the 
first time, was the principal success of the recent dramatic 
season at the Costanzi Theatre. As Lear and The Taming of 
the Shrew were included in the company’s repertory it will be 
seen that the principal theatre in Rome finds it worth while 
to stage Shakespeare.---I am, Sir, &c., 


Your Rome CORRESPONDENT. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
NONCONFORMISTS AND 
COMMUNION 

[ To the Editor of the Srrcra ror. | 


Sirn,—Commenting on the action of the Bishop of St. Albans 
in refusing to permit a Communion service at Watford for 


THE HOLY 


members of a reunion conference, churchmen and Noncon 
formists, you state that you sought “ highest legal opinion ” 
on the subject and that the only “ legal cause for refusing the 


Holy Communion to an unconfirmed person is notorious 
evil living.” 

Perhaps then you will explain the direction at the end of the 
service of Confirmation in the Book of Common Prayer : 
* And there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion, 
until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous 


Perhaps your highest legal opinion ” 
had never seen the Tam, Sir, &e. 


Dymchurch, Kent. R. Canvprene. 


to be confirmed.” 
took of Common Praye r. a 
[The question which Mr. ( ampbell asks us has been answered 
When we spoke of * the highest 
Arthur Charles, 
sand subsequently became amember of the 
Council, Ele 
to the Spectator two articles dealing with the legal position of 
Nonconformist Church 
of England. The follows. 


When the compilers 


many times in the Spectator 


legal opinion ” we referred to the late Sir who 
was Dean of Arche 
Judicial Committee of the Privy conteibated 
in regard to Holy Communion in the 
sense of his 
of the 
Administration of the 


argument was as 
Prayer Book in “ The Order of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion” 
defined the conditions of admission they made no mention 
that the 


Holy Communion shall be administered to no one who is an 


whatever of confirmation It is laid down there 


open and notorious evil liver,” or who has “* done any wrong 


to his neighbours by word or deed so that the congregation be 


thereby offended.” On the other hand the direction at the 
end of the Confirmation Service says that no one shall be 
ud tted to Hloly Communion who is not ‘confirmed or 


ready and desirous to be confirmed.” The purpose of those 


who wrote this direction wa 


( ng to Hol 


mainly to prevent young children 


Communion as at the Mass. It may be 


noted that they speak of persons being admitted to the 
service, not of their receiving the Holy Communion. They 
wanted to insist on a proper age and state of mind more 
th on ti absolute necessity of confirmation, It cannot 


writers of the direction used rather vague 


language Still Jess can it be denied that they regarded 
confirmation as a thing hich ought carnestly to be urged 
ery bod sit ‘ely if the absence of confirmation 
had heen regarded as ar. 2bsolute bar to participation in the 
Holy ¢ m that would have been said explicitly in the 
rubric before the Holy Communion Service. 
This, then, was Sir Arthur Charles's conclusion — that from 
“a 


e legal point of view the whole situation is governed by the 
rie te the Holy 


for withholding the Holy Communion, but does 


Communion Service which mentions 


ibsence of confirmation among those 
| lator_| 


A TAX ON BETTING 


To the Editor of the Spvcrator.] 


reasons. 


s [ better do nothing than do harm,” says Canon 

(or but to do nothing is often to do the greatest harm, 

These ight ye to have done, and not to leave the other 

( Ii country had adopted Canon Green’s policy 

d done nothing to control the liquor trade until men of 

good will had created a healthy public opinion which made 

drinking impossible the condition of society to-day 

v i ha heen infinitely worse than it is, and the revenue 
uld ha lost many millions of pounds. 

lhose who desire to impose a tax on betting are actuated by 


the belief that such a step would be for the well-being of the 
communit and their belief is based upon the 
which I have not vet seen logically controverted. 
A properly drafted bill would tend to :— 
1. Remove the present anomalies as to the legality of betting. 
-. Remove the present temptation which leads to the whole- 


sale breaking of the law. 


following 


8. Remove to a great extent the inequalities in the position 
as between rich and poor in the matter of betting 
1. Strengthen the stamping out 


, street betting 


hand of the polices in 

illegal, 7.e¢ 
5. Restrict the total amount of betting 

for the State. 

made in your leader to the 

taking the line of least 


6. Provide a considerable revenue 
I fully 


effect that taxation should begin by 


appreciate the point 


resistance and making no change in the bettirz laws Such 


taxation, however, would do nothing to remove the intense 
class feeling which exists on the subject, for as regards betting 
there is certainly one law for the rich and another for the poor 
and the poor know it 

No one suggests that a great vested interest should be 
(that is the one thing the law 


betting offices should be established in every street 


created must guard against) 


or that 
Stringent regulations 


open at all hours of the da ind night 


AS to numbers ind h ni A nild by enfor ed by each loc il 
authority if we can control the le of chocolate and cigar 
ettes we can most certainly control the establishment and 


nsed betting offie [ am, Sir, &e 


working of li : 
if I Fos sROO! 


The Vicarage, North Somercotes, S.O., 
Lincolnshire. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror 

Sir, As Dr. Welldon scems to admit that gambling ts alwa 
demoralizing (as it certainly is), the only rious differen 
between Canon Green and him seems to be whethe taxation 
is calculated to discourage the practi rr not Now, those of 
us who object to prohibition of alcoholic drink as a tyra 
nical attack on the moderat lrinker generall wr that t 
traffic in drink should b trictly regulated and, p 
sonally, I should not object to mer drunkennes in pu 
being made an offence punishable by law I uuld discourag 
drinking by all reasonable means, and [ cannot bel that 
raising the price of a bottle ¢ hisky by taxation can po ily 
encourage anyone to drink it On th mitt i rem iD 
a friend of mine, a lera lrinker lik ' i Ww 
that he would * give up whisk ind take to~ light win 

At the ime time I quit vith Canon ( 1 that th 
newspapers are the chief ind as b th 
streets is an offence I do undersand how t ry 
prosecution for aiding and bettin b I ‘ 
odds all the afternoon and so promoting the waste of the 
nation’s wealth and demoralizing the publi at th " 
time. I am, Sir, X&c., J. B. Pi NINGTO 


CHURCHILL AND THE RAILWAYS 


[To the Editor of the Spectator 


MR. 





Sir, Is road transport really the deadly rival 

ways ? In a memorandum bmitted to the l[ i | ct 

Councils Association, tl ra sy companies sole il illege 

that a the largest ind il ratepayer t : ist 
subsidizing their compe by contr Road 

Fund 

I I fron ti rail 1 | ing in ( ‘ illy 
Quix tic. all the evidence indicates that it is the roads which 
are subsidizing railway shar iers. Not onl there been 
no falling-off in the amount of general mer indled by 
the railways during the last few years, when the competition 
of heavy motor transport is alleged to have been becomi: ig most 
critical, but railway profits have been actively assisted d g 
the same period by the ex; yn of the roads. 

There has been a progressive increase from 52 million tons, 
to close on 61 million tons in the quantity of general merchan- 
dise carried: and the railway traffic in minerals ther than 
coal, coke and patent fuel) has grown from 48 million to 65 
million tons. ‘This latter traffic includes vast quantities of 
sand, asphalt, ri adst rhe ind s on for the uklnY new 
roads. Indeed, the quantity of roadstone alone carried by the 
railways has increased from over 7 million tons borne in 1920, 
to more than 12 million tons a year, and at th vinning of 


the month it was stated in the general meeting room of the 
Great Western Railway that by this year the railway prolits 
on roadstone alone may equal the total contributions of the 
railway companies in highway rates and direct motor taxation, 
—I am, Sir, &c., K. M. Asus. 


Glenbeigh, Chalkhill Road, Wembley Park. 
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PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE 

[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sir,——-During the past few months several communications 
have come into print in the Spectator in regard to the present 
state of opinion on this side of the Atlantic about the advantage 
secured under the American Protective system, ‘The majority 
of these communications have taken the ground that the 
U.S. has grown rich as a result of maintaining its svstem of 
Protection. 

A large number of our citizens of the Republic take a different 
view. They admit that during the past ecntury there has 
been a very large development in the wealth and prosperity 
of the United States. They contend however, that this 
advanee not on but in spite of, the 
the Protective system. They point out as the larger factors 
in inereasing the wealth of the country its natural 


has been, account of, 
great 
resourees, the enterprise and inventive capacity of the people, 
the intelligent use of capital (secured, of course, before the 
War) from European investors and, by no means the least of 
these causes, the freedom of trade relations enjoyed among 
the forty-cight communities extending over a great part of 
the Continent, presenting a larger example of free trade than 
Any 
American citizen who should venture to suggest that there 


has before been known in the history of the world. 


could be possible advantage in putting up barriers to-day 
to the trade between Massachusetts and Louisiana, or New 
York and California, would be dismissed as an idiot. Yet 
I tind it difficult: for any Protectionist friend to make clear, 
if there be advantages for both 
between Maine and Massachusetts on the south, why there 
should be disadvantage to either party if 
should be given between Maine and New Brunswick on the 
north. 

It seems to us elementary to 
exchange is a right for 
Protection of home industries by 
the cost both of living and of production. This diminishes 
the consuming the home market and interferes 
with the ability ef the producers to compete abroad. If a 
tariff statute does add to the cost of the articles that 
may be imported. and gives an opportunity also for similar 
additions to the articles of the manu- 
factured in the home country, it does not fulfil its aim of giving 
Protection. If, however, the cost of the imported article 
is inereased and there comes to be a corresponding increase, 


sides in freedom of trade 


similar freedom 


fre ‘ dom of 
The 


raises 


contend that 
all human 
means of a 


beings. 
tart 


natural 


power im 
not 


same class that are 


as large as it can be safely made in the face of competition 
from outside, it is evident that the consumer has to pay more 
for the things that he needs. It is estimated that not more 
than 10 per cent. of the citizens of our Republic secure even 
a form of advantage from the tariff schedule. In faet. as the 
manufactured article of one producer constitutes the raw 
material for another, it is probable that the number of citizens 
who secure business advantage from the tariff, which has 
always been shaped direcily by the protected interests, is less 
than 10 per cent. of the population. This minority secures 
proceeds, and sometimes very large proceeds, at the expense 
of the other 90 per cent. of the citizens. 

The farmers have been the most-abused class under our 
Protective system, and they are beginning to wake up to the 
fact. Their larger productions are, of course, sold in the 
markets of the world and at prices fixed in competition 
with producers throughout the wotld. On the larger number, 
however, of the articles required for the running of their farms 
and for the maintenance of their households, the cost to the 
farmer is largely inereased through the exactions of the 
tariff duties. There are increasing indications that the farmers 
of the country are going to demand either subsidies for them- 
selves or reduction of the burdens that interfere with their 
income. 

While the country is as a whole prosperous, it is apparent 
that many divisions of industries find the results of the 
Protective tariff unsatisfactory, and there is an increasing 
wave of protest coming up from different parts of the country 
in regard to the unnecessary burdens of increased taxation. 

The bankers of the country are pointing out the absurdity 
of pressing for the collection of debts duc to the U.S. from 
Europe when these debts can be paid only in goods, while at 
the same time increasing the burdens to the importation of 
The manufacturers who have a surplus of 


those goods. 


es 


production to sell are also becoming restive under the dig, 
culties of securing markets abroad, while blocking ty 
importation of the foreign productions with which, under the 

system of exchange. American goods must be paid for, 
Prinee Albert said, as far back as May 80th, 1851, in Opening 
the first of the World's Expositions, that ‘ internationg 
grievances were chiefly due to the ignorance of the peoples gf 
each other. Do all that ean be done,” said Prince Alber 
“to further free intercourse, and withthe exchange of goods 
there will come an exchange of ideas, of ideals and of personal 
relations.” ‘This will do much to maintain the peace of th 
world and to seeure, what is the vision of the twentieth 
among the nations. —I ap 
Gro. HAVEN Pournaw, 


eentury, civilized relations 
Sir, &e., 


2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


UNRECORDED 

IN| MANNERS 
|To the Editor of the Srecrxror.] 

Sir, Let us rejoice that the prudery which has warped the 

vision of civilization for hundreds of years shows al last signs 


PARIS: AN REVOLUTION 


of giving way in favour of a true discrimination as to what js 
good and what is bad in such scenes as your correspondents 
have deseribed in Paris. Obviously a“ revue ~~ which reminds 
licentious Roman Saturnalia, against whieh Chris. 
On the other hand. a 


which 


one of the 
tianity rightly protested, must be bad. 
“revue such as Paterfamilias deseribes, gives thos 
present an opportunity, otherwise denied, of worshipping at 
the shrine of the most beautiful thine in the world — the ideal 
female form must obviously be good, and could not possibly 
be contrary to Christian prineiples. 

tha 


My own instinets as a man, and T know other men feel th 
same thing in varying degree, frequently rebel against the 
artificial custom of civilization by whieh this beauty, though 
all around us, is always veiled. The results have been most 
disastrous. men have a 
these instinets, but at what a cost to health modern psychology 
has clearly shown, Other men seck to satisfy them in all kinds 
of clandestine ways, which in too many cases lead to definity 
immorality. and deceit, recent trials have shown 
Why, T ask, should it be indecent to see the beautiful 
thing in the world ?) Is not St. Paul right when he says To 
the pure all things are pure ~ 2?) Why should it be right for the 
artist and sculptor to see and adore this beauty, but indecent 
for their fellow-men ? Is it not that this instinet 
which burns so strongly in men’s hearts should be satisfied in 


Some life-long struggle rey 


ressing 


] 


as some 


most 


essential 


some such way as Paterfamilias describes, rather than that 
it should be repressed at the expense of health and morals ? 

Tam convineed that if such scenes were carefully chosen and 
filmed, and shown in our best places of entertainment, the 
younger generation in our land would strongly approve and 
be all the better for it, and in a few years public opinion in 
England would approve of the real thing, and not only a film, 
being staged. 

But and this is essential 
mooted in a most respectable newspaper, so the matter must 


just as this subject has been 


be taken up by our most respectable cinemas and theatres 
I am, Sir, &e., Crenicus, 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,— The letter from Mr. Somers Cocks is timely. A week 
or so ago the Observer quoted a writer as saying, ** I remember 
the time when the sight of a girl's calves would have given a 
young man palpitations.” It may be admitted that young men 
of to-day are more quiescent ; 
of the 1890's said, ** Ankles is no treat to me, Miss ; 
every day,” and the youth of to-day are similarly blase about 
calves ; but the once-young men of the passing generation 
are not all dead yet, and it is monstrous that they should be 
emotionally disturbed by the unexpected sight of female flesh 
depicted on the screen. It is not necessary perhaps to go te 
the length of prohibiting these films altogether, but it should 
be compulsory for the showman to place a notice outside the 
house that the film is “for young people only.’ Then, if 
any elderly sensitive is entrapped into seeing more than is 
good for him it will be due to his own negligence. 1 am, 
Sir, &e., Haro_p W, H. Ilespy. 
Whitley, Coventry. 
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British Isles. The cruelty of the present system is a national 
disgrace, the economic loss a national disaster. 

In conclusion may we say that the Ulster Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals consider it legitimate to 
stress the fact of the economic loss entailed, as in eliminating 
it the sufferings of the animals will undoubtedly be very 
considerably lessened.--We are, Sir, &c., 

F. M. Howtmes, 
M. A. McLean. 
Honorary Secretaries. 
The Ulster Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Anima!s 
(Jncorporated), lia High Street, Belfast. 


YOUNG MEN IN LONDON 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn,—I wonder if I might be allowed to draw the attention 
of readers of the Spectator to a problem, and to an institution 
that strives to solve it. The problem is to give help against 
the difficulties and dangers, moral and_ religious, which 
encounter young men coming to London from the Public 
Schools and Universities. The gravity and urgency of this 
will not be disputed. We live in an age of confusion of thought. 
The development of science, history and criticism, as well as 
changes in moral, emotion and sentiment, have created in 
some minds diiliculties in the way of religious faith and a 
sense that there should be some change in the expression of 
religious truths. And the disposition to question reecived 
opinions which began in the sphere of theology has now ex- 
tended to the sphere of morals. These influences are not least 
perceptible among those who have received an elaborate 
education, and unhappily it cannot be said that cither at home 
or in the public schools are the minds of boys sulliciently pre- 
pared to deal with the questions which are suggested to them 
when they grow up, and are made more dangerous by the 
vice and materialism of a great city. 

An attempt on a small seale to deal with this problem is 
made by Liddon House. It was founded in memory of Dr. 
Liddon, who was always deeply interested in the spiritual 
welfare of young men. Liddon House is at 24 South Audley 
Street, next to Grosvenor Chapel. Its officers are a warden 
and a chaplain, both clergymen. The work they do is des- 
cribed by the warden himself as “ to befriend young men, 
barristers, doctors, civil servants and others who have left 
Public Schools and Universities,’ and this is done by helping 
“men to keep to their religion in new surroundings and to 
commend the faith to those who do not yet understand it. 
With these ends in view conferences are held at which matters 
of interest are introduced and discussed, and other methods 
of the same kind are used ; but most of the work is done by 
personal contact.” 

I do not think anyone will doubt the value of such work, 
but for the necessary expenses of keeping up the House and 
giving some small modest entertainment to the young men 
who go there a certain income is required, and for this we are 
now appealing. Jam myself Chairman of Liddon House, and 
desire in that capacity to invite any of your readers, first of all 
to take an interest in the House, and if they have time to call 
and see the warden, Mr. Underhill, who will heartily welcome 
them, and attend one of the conferences which are held at the 
House 
much pecuniary help as they can to the upkeep of the House. 
Any such subscription should be sent to the Treasurer, Licut.- 
Colonel Francis Meyneli, D.S.O., Hour Cross, Burton-on-Trent. 
-I Sir, &e., fivem Cecin. 

21 Arlington Street, Loudon, S.W.1. 


and secondly, to give by an annual subscription as 


alin, 


WHY NOT A COOLIDGE DOCTRINE ? 
[To the Editor of the Svvcraror.| 
Sir,--The proposed formula for a ‘ Ceolidge Doctrine ” 
must have amused some students of international polities : 


Wherever there is a breaker of the Peace .. . America sees 


an enemy of mankind. Wherever she recognizes o follower of 
CCE she recognizes a friend and fellow-worker. 
fut the American nation is not a benevolent old gentleman 
with his overcoat pockets stuffed full of pacifist tracts. 
Ainerica is young, intolerant, ambitious and aggressive. 
Amer will as likely as not prove to be one of the first 


great breakers of the Peace, breaking it, however, with a great 


es 


sense of national righteousness. America is not devoted to 
mankind as a whole, but to the greatly superior part of jt, 
the American part. America despises the ** Dago Nations» 
and loathes the Yellow. Is not this so ?—TI am, Sir, &e., 
STEPHEN Gramay, 
60 Frith Street, Soho Square, London, W.1. 
[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.} 

Sir,— 

‘The Monroe Doctrine, the world is told, guides Americ,’ 
international relations. Yet, in spite of its abstract and negatiys 
character, and the fact that no European Power ever offic ially 
accepted oy endorsed it, the Doctrine is now regarded universal) 
if grudgingly, as a law that cannot be challenged.” 4 

I quote from the article in your issue of the 6th inst. (italics 
are mine) and would say that the implications of the Monroe 
Doctrine have been “ officially accepted and endorsed” 
by all those Powers that subscribed to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. The Article of the Covenant in questioy 
is couched in general terms, but refers specifically to the 
Monroe Doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosr. Fisner, 

London. 





CALUMNY AGAINST EARLY CHRISTIANS 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,—The reference in your appreciation of C. M. Doughty 
to his mention of incestuous orgies attributed among thy 
Arabs to the Christians shows us the vogue and staying power of 
a lie, even so outrageous as this. Though referred to no doubt 
by Tacitus under the term /fagitia in his account of Ner’s 
persecution in 64 A.p., it was not formulated in writing til 
the time of the orator Fronto, about 80 years later, and hecame 
a stock form of abuse directed against the Christians. It is 
surprising that a man of Fronto’s character could have lent 
his authority to the support of such a calumny even for 
rhetorical purposes. Celsus, the great opponent of Christianity, 
a few years later totally ignores it. That it should have lasted 
on in Arabia till now is an astonishing fact. Some may 
remember, as I do, that similar horrible and inconceivable 
things were said of the * Salvation Army ” in its early days.— 
I ain, Sir, &c., Cc. R. Thaues, 
THE NEW RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir,—In your review of Dr. Haden Guest's book on Russia 
(February 6th) you hint that the independence of the ° 
independent republics of the Union of Soviet Republies is 
only “ theoretical” under the dictators in Moscow. I am 
afraid I do not know whether Georgia is one of the nine, bu 
I cannot help thinking of that unhappy land when I go on 
to read that * the right of secession for any constituent republic 
is specifically retained in the Constitution.” 
less happy than the Low Countries can have been under Alvas 
heel. Is this because she dared to try to avail herself of a 
right specifically retained for her? And are 
stituent republics made careful by her lesson ? 


nine 


Georgia is rath 


the other con- 
I am, Sir, &e, 


SELBSTBESTIMMUNG 


THE TAVISTOCK CLINIC 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—-I have read with great interest the article by ** Crusader 
in your issue of February 6th. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the treatment of “ neurasthenia suffered severely 
in the past from the absence of psychological teaching fro 
medical curricula. It is not, however, fair to leave the im 
pression, as “ Crusader” does, that nothing is being done i 
this direction. Several medical schools in London and the 
provinces provide lectures on psychology for their studcnts. 
The most ancient of our asylums, Bethlem, provides elaborate 
courses for the Diploma in Psychological Medicine, and this 
also done by the most modern institution of the kind, the 
Maudsley Hospital, established by the L.C.C. At the Tavis: 
tock Clinic both for students and for 
general practitioners are held twice a year. No student —cel 
tainly in the London area-—who is really anxious to get an 
insight into this department of therapeutics need complain of 
the absence of opportunity.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. FLrora NEwsBery, 
Secretary of the Tavistock Clinic. 
51 Tavistock Square, W.C. L 
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Fee casuieitiehactnnate t 
= 
ae : q ’ —_ can be used without fear of damaging the surface of the com: 
d to A TALE FOR CHILDRE} mutator or scoring the brushes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
dears [To the Editor of the Sexcrator.] W. 5. MacLiian, 
ONs * 


; ; : Millburn House, Ashgill, Lanarkshire. 
Sir, Finding invention to seek, in the matter of a Tale for “ be gill, Lanarkshire 
. ? ‘ 


OM, Children, I made application to my youngest niece. She, 
promptly, without ifs or ans, came forth with the brief but WILLIAM FREND 


— arrative whic bseribe verbalim :-— 7 ‘dy q 
poignant narrative which I subscribe verbalim [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Lovisa’s Hussanps, or Lew Roperts’ WIFE: Srr,—In the issue of the Spectator of February 13th your Cam- 

A Tale for Children. bridge correspondent refers in his letter to the appeal of 

Tew Roberts went out of his house for a nice walk one afternoon. “ William Freud,” Fellow of Jesus, in 1793. The reference 
The wind was blowing quite gently and it was a nice fine day. should be to the case of William Frend, who was deprived of 
Turning the corner, he met a man, and the man killed him. his tutorship on becoming a Unitarian. The late William 


: Meanwhile Louisa Roberts, the wife of Lew, was thinking that Frend de Morgan was his grandson.—I am, Sir, &e., 

allies she would like a nice walk, too. Why should Lew, she thought, = E. Cnaries FrEND 
nroe have a nice walk, and not me, too? So she put on her things, and, ia aes tak : ' a 46 VHARLES PENDes 
ed” | taking her umbrella from the stand, she stepped out. Tunbridge Wells and Counties Club. 





the The way to the nicest walk, she said to herself, is just round the 


stion F commer; and so she went round it, and there was Lew, lying killed. WALKING IN CIRCLES 


r It did surprise her. She poked him with her umbrella a bit, but he 
le 


did not come to; so she went back into their house. [To the Editor of the SpPrc TATOR.] 
“T say!” she said to Lydia, who was the servant they had, . , a : ee gee haar, eae ee 
“there's Lew, my husband, lying killed just round the corner! 5S!,—Your many correspondents on this subject have over 


Didyouever !"’ Lydia was sorry, because Lew was e nice mannered looked the rotation of the earth as a factor in this question. 
‘ man, though a Welshman by nature, end accent, rather. Neglect the convexity of the Northern hemisphere, and 

So it came about that Louisa married again, another husband, of treat it as a disc revolving round the pol > as its centre, and 
a different kind from the first, he being an Irishman, who went off ¢nhe natural tendency of a body set in motion on its surface 


A tes a, who liked him. A 3 = P 

rhity with Lydia, os eo ” , will be to swerve to the right (or on the Southern hemisphere 
: isa, this being so, gave up marrying husbands, as it seemec " . iit : i 

the So Louisa, thi Se a ee to the left). The free air in an anti-cyclone moves to the 


pot much use, somehow. 





T of : right round its axis, while a cyclonic disturbance takes the 
ubt And she lived happy after that opposite course. 

O's The name of her second husband wa: Jones. Another analogy is that of a free pendulum set swinging 
til ~I am, Sir, &c., PATRUUS. due north and south, which will be found at the end of an 
ime hour to have swerved to the right—i.e., to N.E. and S.W.— 
t is I am, Sir, &c., A. Rosertson (Bishop). 


lent A REPLY TO MISS FYLEMAN Oxford. 


ity [To the Editor of the Srecrator.] — - : a ee 
an j EXTRACT FROM LETTERS 
ted Sin,—A reply to Miss Rose Fyleman :— 

Free TRADE IN EUROPE. 


nay “| think you're mistaken, Miss Fyleman : 

ble These * garments of purposeful care ' Mr. Conway A. Ross writes: ‘*Our aim should be Free 

sl Have tended instead to degrade man Trade throughout Europe. England could set the ball rolling 

7 Below the wild beast in a by offering to forgo Germany's War Debts in exchange for 
+ a p erat Sa an sae ih twenty years’ mutual Free Trade. Long before the expiry 
Jenny wren has not even a top-knot ; of this time, I firmly believe, the material advantage to both 
And yet pretty Jenny lays eggs!” countries would be so clear that neither would wish to go back 

sia --I am, Sir, &e., to the present state of things, and other European countries 

ine | IL. W. H. H. would be glad to follow suit.” 

5 1S 


“ THANKS oon 
on [To the Editor of the Specrator.] P O E I R : 


Str,—Thank you for publishing my request in a recent issue, 


net | Thave been simply overwhelmed with offers and copies of the CAPE ST. VINCENT 
“| Spectator. 1 believe I have no less than forty copies! Some 
ta of the senders wrote to me. In those cases I have sent indi- February 14th, 1797. 
- | vidual replies, but in a number of cases I do not know the 
y | senders or their addresses. I hope they will see this letter Barety twenty sail, 
+ | and be assured that Iam more than erateful to these unknown And a lawless crew at that, 
| persons for their trouble and thought for me. I have accepted (Might have graced a yardarm at the Noge) 
the first offer I happened to open, and I have had to deciine Chanced it in a gale, 
all the others. The tremendous response which I have had And they laid the Dons out flat, 
r” from this request certainly speaks well for the British people ! Made a fine old shambles of some thirty 
ht —I am. Sir &e Ships or more. 
] EK. Sinciatr THERTELL. 
m 115 Sowth Weanitton Street. Poushkeepsie. New Yorks. Men with ready lips 
a 7 ? ; For a bottle or a werc’, 
= Swift to strike and follow up the blow ; 
Ne THE LIGHTING OF MOTOR CARS Big or little ships, | 
* To the Spanish or the French 
‘ To the Editor of the Srecraror.] Heli could not have bettered them a 
, Ss In vour issue of December 19th there is an article by a Iiundred years ago. 
* OFres} ent under the heading of * Motoring Notes,” and 
§< L retet to the lighting equipment of the modern motor- What a mint of stuif 
“ ar. The hints given are good and should be followed by all You can press from any street, 
“t irivers, owner or paid. There is one hint, however, which I Fit and fresh for any brawl or breeze, 
a hink can b¢ improved upon, and that is in regard to the jattle-bred and tough 
¢ ‘leaning of the commutator and brush gear of the generator. For the making of a fleet, 
‘ Your corresy ndent advises polishing the commutator with Such a [{Iecet as Jervis tock to tidy up 
tlass pay » If clas paper a used it should be of the finest The seas ! 
juality kin ‘y paper should on no account be used, Car- 


rundum paper is properly the only type of paper which Lyme Regis. G. D. Martineau, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


FOUR TALES BY ZELIDE 


[Copyricnr iN THe Unrrep Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


Four Tales by Zelide. Translated by Sybil Scott, with an 
Introduction by Geofirey Scott. (Constable. 12s.) 


Mr. Georrrey Scorr put us all under a debt of gratitude 
by his discovery for English readers of Zeélide and by his 
study of the mind and character of that memorable woman, 
one who, though original in so many ways, was also typical 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Now Lady 
Sybil Scott does us and Zeélide another great service by her 
translation of the four best of Zélide’s stories. Without the 
opportunity to study these adventures in fiction one cannot 
wholly realize the workings of the mind of this melancholic, 
and yet philosophic, almost Stoic prisoner, first of a Dutch 
and then of an Helvetian chateau. 

Here is the tragedy of a woman born to charm and rule 
both those who rule men’s hearts and brains in literature 
and those who control their bodily actions in the State. 
Zélide was born to carry out and develop what Gibbon called 
“the perfection of that inestimable art which softens and 
refines our social intercourse.” Yet she was condemned by 
Fate and her own strange soul to waste her wisdom, her 
kindness, her intellectual beneficence and fascination in a 
milieu, rural, petty and decadent. She lived almost entirely 
among people incapable of understanding and appreciating 
an intellect of a high order, lodged in the body of a beautiful 
and sympathetic woman. She was a bird of paradise eaged 
in a dim and dusty backyard. It was part of the tragedy 
that Zélide could never bring herself to give her heart its 
rights by force majeure. She had the fatal gift of acquiescence, 
of refusing to fight with Fate. In her sad serenity of soul 
she let herself be the victim of circumstance almost without 
a struggle. It never seems to have occurred to her to play 
Ajax and defy the lightning, or to say :— 

* We are the sport of Circumstances: Then 
Let circumstances be the sport of men.” 

Though not content with life, she was silent and waited 
to see the future come. Her volition was paralysed even 
in her own special realm of thought. There was no striving, 
no contention, hardly a heart-cry. She sat resigned in her 
chair like a figure of ice, till death one day saw that his work 
was already done and that it was time to obliterate what 
had once been so noble an image. All this we understand 
the better for reading Zélide’s own stories. Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott brought her back to life for a moment like the adept 
in Poe's study of the mesmerizing of a dying man. Lady 
Sybil’s translation of her Four Tales shows us how, even 
when Z¢lide was alive, her soul's atrophy was nearly 
complete. 

Let me say that Lady Sybil’s translation is far more than 
a mere rendering from one language to another. It par- 
takes of the nature of an interpretation, as, indeed, every 
good translation should. It puts us en rapport with the 
way of existence pursued by the unhappy, yet kindly, 
gracious author of *Caliste.’” While she fascinates, she is 
intolerable. She makes us at one and the same moment 
want to bless her and worship her as a goddess, and to eall 
her *“* the dammnedst fool in all creation.” 

Mr. Scott in his exquisite miniature of Zélide, which he 
coldly calls an * Introduction,” is, 1 feel, hardly generous 
enough in his praise of the four tales, though praise he 
does. and very highly. Though he admits that Miss Austen 
herself would not have disdained many of the touches in 
these stories, he does not seem as much attracted or moved 
as one would have expected by the tender melancholy are) 
pathos of the narration. Even judged only by themselves, the 
stories’ hearts still beat. If considered in relation to the 
author’s own life and character, they have an overwhelming 
poignancy. 

Whether the mother in the “ Letters from Lausanne ” 
or the daughter - each is a self-portrait of the author, one 


——_ 


of her youth, and one of her middle age—is the bette 
presented, it would be hard to say. Both are alive 
both give true readings from the Book of Life. jy ie 
however, in the second section of the Lausanne letters tha 
Zélide’s powers of narration and characterization by, 
clearest. This is in truth a new tale, though it is inter. 
polated into the tale set forth in the first portion of 4, 
* Letters from Lausanne.” It is the story of his life tq 
by the relative and “ Governor” of a young English Jp) 
who is making the Grand Tour. The young lord is one y 
the chief characters in the “ overheard” story. The gi, 
title of the tale within a tale is “ Caliste,” the scene , 
laid in England, and all the characters are English. 

“ Caliste ” is altogether admirable as a piece of fiction— 
full of feeling and intensely human. Nor is it less memorabj, 
beeause we see both in the man and in the woman Strong 
traces of Zélide’s own personality. In the other charactes 
there are suggestions of members of the novelist’s famj) 
Zélide and the persons of her home drama thus act gn) 
react upon each other and on the reader throughout the story. 
I shall not attempt to summarize this tale of one who may }y 
‘alled a demi-mondaine in spite of herself—* a daughter , 
joy.” who was at the same time one of Nature's saints, | 
want, however, to give the readers of the Spectator a taste oj 
Zélide’s quality— partly to make them read the book jtsej 
and so gain much that will please them—if also a good deal 
of heartache—and partly to justify what I have said jp 
praise of the book. The following passage describes the 
narrator's first meeting with Caliste :— 

“One day at Bath IT was seated on one of the seats upon th 
promenade, sometimes turning the pages of a book that I had 
brought with me, sometimes letting it lie idle beside me. A lad 


whom I remeinbered to have seen before came and seated hers} 





at the other end of the bench: we remained long without speaking, 


I searcely observing her; at length I turned my eyes towards her | 


and answered some questions that she put me in her low and modes 
voice. I thought it was only through motives of politeness and 
gratitude that I escorted her to her home a few minutes later; but 
the next day and the following days I sought to see her again; 
and her gentle conversation and soft attentions caused me soon to 
prefer her Company to my own sad reveries, which, until then, 
had been my only resource.” 


Here is something far beyond the tone and atmosphere of 
the ordinary eighteenth-century short or long story. We 
find the ethos of the story foreshadowed in miniature. 

More charming and more direct is the picture of the mind 
and character of Caliste. It reads like an excerpt from Mr. 
Geoffrey Seott’s own account of Zélide. The narrator, it 
should be remembered, is an Englishman and is writing a letter 
to “* Madam de C -* another facet of Zélide. 


“She resembles you, madam, or she resembled you— I do not 
know which expression to employ! In her thoughts, in her judg 
ments, in her manners, she had, like you, a manner of passing over 
small considerations in order to go straight to the root of the matter, 
to that which is really important in people and things. Her soul and 
her speech, her tone and her thought, were always in accord ; that 
which was only ingenious did not interest her, prudence in itself 
never determined her, and she said that she did not really know what 
reason was. But she grew ingenious in order to oblige others, and 
prudent to spare them distress, and she appeared to be reason itseli 
when she desired to soften painful memories and to bring back calm 
to a tormented heart and mind. You, madam, are sometimes gay 
and often impulsive ; she was never either the one or the other. 
Dependent, although adored, despised by some while she was s°rved 
upon their knees by others, she had contracted a melancholy reserv’ 
that had something in it of both pride and fear. If she had been 
less loving she might have appeared bashful and unapproachab' 
One day, on seeing her withdraw herself from some strangers who 
had approached her with assiduity and were regarding her with 
admiration, I asked her what were her motives in acting thus. 

‘ Let us go near them,’ she said, ‘ they have enquired my name, 
you will sce how they now will look at me!’ We made the exper'- 
ment ; she had divined only too truly, and a tear accompanied the 
smiling glance with which she made me observe it. 

‘What does it matter to you ?’ I asked her. 

‘One day it may matter to me,’ she said, her colour rising. | 
only understood her a long time afterwards.” 


Surely T cannot be far wrong in regarding this admirable 
passage as a new inheritance for the lovers of good literature. 
And it does not stand alone. There are plenty more passages 
as good and as poignant in the four tales. For reflection 
what could be better than the sentence, * She had contracted 
a melancholy reserve that had something in it both of pride 
and fear” ? C'est toute la Zélide. 

I dare not say more lest I spoil a fine picture by over 
restoration, 


J. Sr. Lor STRACHEY. 
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A NEW COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a report, in not more than 
five hundred words exclusive of quotations, upon the following 
entries for the previous competition. The prize will be awarded 
to the competitor whose report seems to be the best, whether the 
competitor's judgment agrees with the majority or not; but 
the prize in the previous competition will be given to the writer 
whose new © Biography for Beginners” finds most favour with 
our readers. 
Mr. Steruen Gwynn. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
Keeps telling people what a mess Ireland is in. 
When they ask him to explain 
He says it all over again. 
Beryt Ecrrron. 


Arcnersuor Lacp. 
Archbishop Laud 
Had never read Tennyson's Maud: 
That is why Cardinal Newman 
Seems so much more human. 


Coiin D. B. Exwis. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Thomas ¢ arlyle 
Was a martyr to bile 
But Adam Smith and Mill 
Also made him ill 
D. B. Warvte. 


Tra D. SANKEY AND D. L. Moopy, 
Said Sankey to Moody, 
“They're too goody-goody.” 
Said Mo iddy to Sankey. 
“Come, no hanky-panky.” 
Martan Ourram (Mrs.). 


Mr. J. C. Squire. 
Mr. J. C. Squire 
Watched the Moon rising higher. 
* This 1s interesting, but zlow,”’ he confessed, 


And retired to re 
Jessie 8. Boyp. 


THe AgcunisHor Or York. 
The Ar hibishe » of York 
Bought a bath-mat made of cork, 
Thinking that this might be better 
Than the rubber one, which somchow felt wetter. 
Jessiz 8. Boyp. 


MecLip. 
When Euclid asked Vtolemy 
“Do vou follow me / 
That King said, 
“Yes —if you're going to bed.” 
HAtLrFA. 
St. Francts oF Assist. 
St. Francis of Assisi 
Was incapable of taking things easy. 
Th Is One « f the adv: nces 
We hay rach upon St. Francis. 
ARBITER. 
JOHN DONNE. 
John Do 


Was having feerful fun 
When he found out 
ile was incorrigibly devout. 
, TARNASSUS. 


Dr. WiitiamM PALEY. 
Dr. William Paley 
M vht have cone through lift quite gaily 
But theological vanity 
Made him write ° The Evidences of Christianity.” 


PROXENOS. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entric ust be received on or before Friday, March 5th. 


*. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
id on page 347 of this issue. 
3. The name and address (or the pseudonym ) of every com- 
r must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 
4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition. nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted, 
6. Env lope s must be addressed: Competition, the Sp tator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
s LWW S Bb A 

“ Tire most perfect relic of English society in the feudal age 
was a subject to attract Lord Curzon ; and in Bodiam Castle 
(Cape. Os.) he has combined the archaeological insight for 
which his name will always be remembered in India with 


” 


more than the average archaeologist’s power of description. 
Although the book is chiefly of interest to the antiquarian, 
the last chapter gives glimpses of the sports and dalliances 
of a fourteenth-century knight, settling down at home after 
the wars. Wesee how he used to stock his larder with pigeons 
from his castle walls; we see where his butler and cellarer 
lived, and what military precautions he took against attack. 
% * * * 

Atlantis, by Colonel J. ¥. C. Fuller, and Midas, by Mr. C. IL. 
Bretherton, are two booklets on America published in the 
* To-day ard To-morrow” series by Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co. (2s. 6d. each). Anything that Colone} 
Fuller writes is worth attention. His Aflantis, although 
clever, is disappointing. ‘The true things he tells are not 
new, and the new are not always true. Generalizations are 
dangerous ; it is wrong, for instance, to say that the average 
American has no religion. Has Colonel Fuller been to the 
Middle West ? 

* x Bo * 

Midas is a deeper study. Mr. Bretherton has lived long in 
the United States and * packs a punch in every paragraph,” 
without flippaney, however. One could hardly ask for more 
** meat” in the author’s 97 pages, but we should like to know 
why he says that lending money to Europe * will do America 
no good” ? He himself says on the next page, in his snappy, 
sanguinary way, that it will relieve her “ of the blood with 
whith she is bloated. Europe will likewise be relieved to feel 
the life-giving stream coursing again through her emaciated 
financial veins.” This is true, indeed, if not prettily put. 
There seems to us to be scope for short, informative books 
of this kind. 

* * * * 


Mrs. Steuart-Erskine takes us to well-loved scenes in The 








“Gallery of 100 Portraits of 
Famous Wen and Women” 


Embracing the mightiest examples 


of human intellect and genius in all 


— 


branches of Science, Mecicine, Art, 
Literature, War Politics, Theology, 
Music, Drama, etc., engraved in 
Mezzotint by the foremost artists of 
to-day from authentic and charac- 
teristic portraits by world-famous 
masters. Impressions in colour and 


monochrome. 


Write for illustrated prospectus to be sent 


gras, 
& 


"Os 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 


London, W.C, 2. 
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All the awkwardness of having to depend 
Phrase book on your visits abroad disappears 
you have learnt to speak Foreign 1 
by the new Pelman method, 


fT a. 


upon 








a 


when 
Languages fluentiy 





THE FINEST WAY OF LEARNING 


LANGUAGES. 





Wonderful Success of New Pelman Method 
Learning French, Spanish, Italian, and German. 
Some people 

Foreign Languages. 

Judging from the remarkable success of 
method, this saying wil! soon become obsolete. 


the new 


learning 
which is 


and 
Italian 


inen 
or 


women 
by 


Thousands of 


Spanish, German, 


are now 


this method revolu 


of 


assert that the British people are unable to learn 


French, 


tionising language-teaching in this country—and are praising it 


in the highest terms. 
They find that all those difficulties which formerly surrounde: 
the acquiring of a Foreign Language with a barbed-wire f< 


l 


‘nee 


of grammatical complexities are swept away by the new l’elman 


method, which enables you to learn 


Ttalian in Tialian, 
German in German, 


French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, 


without using a word of English. 


Yet the method is so simple that even a child can understand it. 


General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 


Writes :— 


D.S,O, 


“T find that the Pelman method is the best way of learning 


French without a teacher.” 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Dorward, K.C.B., D.S.O., writes :— 
“Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt 
French than in eight years spent at school and college. 


more 
Tite 


Course is without doubt the best method of learning a Foreign 


Language. The study has been a pleasure.” 


These 
country—and in other countries as well—who are 
speak, read, write, and understand French, German, 
Spanish by this new “direct” plan. Here are a 


learning 


few 


opinions are confirmed hy men and women all over the 


) 


Italian, and 
typical 


letters which have been received from people who have adopted 


this method :— 


“T find your methed excellent, and it has been of untold help 


to me during my time spent on the Continent. 
“Your mehods are such that I derived much greate? 


(D. 121.) 


r pleasure 


from my first visit (unconducted) to France than cou! ld other- 
wise have been possible. The knowledge gained was invaluable 
in successfully surmouating awkward situations — Jo 
wise > might have been embarrassing.” ~ NGS) 

“I consider your method the most + lighiful ever invented, 
and, next to living in a foreign country itself, the most 
effective.” CIT”. 388.) 


A great advantage of this new method 


is that it cnables you 


» learn a a Language in that language. There are no 
pos vox oe oh to be learnt by heart, and there is no tra inslation 
from one language into another. Hence you avoid the “ hesita- 


tion” which is almost unavoidable when a Foreign 


is learnt by the old obsolete method. 

Best of all, 
and pages of rules and exceptions which preface most 
of learning languages, are climinated hy the Pelman plan. 


and you start learning to speak, read, write, 
from the first day. _ 


Now that its high importance as « business language has 
heen recognised, hundreds of readers are learning Spanish 


by the new Pelman method. 
Pelman method of learning 
books entitled respectively 
“How to Learn Spanish,” 


The new 
in four little 
“How to Learn Italian,” 
Learn German.” 

You can have a free copy of any one of 
writing for it to-day to the ’elman Institute (Languages Dept.), 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
which book you want, and a 
gratis and post irce. Write to- -day. 


‘How 


languages is explained 
“ How to Learn lfrench,” 
to 


these be voks by 


State 
a copy will be sent you by return, 


[Advertiser's Announcement.] 


Language 


perhaps, those grammatical difficulties, those pages 
systems 
You 
are introduced to the language itself from the very beginning, 
and understand it 





Pelman | 


| attired themselves in the midst of their pride, 
consider their coyness in gestures, 





——— 


Bay of Naples (Black. 7s. 6d.). On almost the first page 
we come to a familiar aspect of Vesuvius with its “ Frenaissang, 
clouds on which fat cupids could safely disport themselyes_ 
billowy, decorative clouds, curling against a blue sky,” whic) 
gives us the keynote of her style, leisurely yet sure of itself, 
This is talk of a traveller whose eyes have seen much and 
whose mind, also, has traveled in the realms of gold, 


* * * * 
A well-told story—pleasant rather than profound—js yp. 
Clare Sheridan’s A Turkish ee (Duckworth. 15s) 


The author appears to do the Turk less than justice, but wy. 
should not demand weighty judgments from Mrs. Sheriday, 
but rather vividly sketched scenes from life. 
also some particularly charming illustrations, 
which is the frontispiece of the authoress. 

* * * * 


These we get 
not least of 


Classical scholars and those who can, unfortunately, only 
enjoy the classics in translation, will welcome eight new books 
of The Loeb Classical Library. The convenient size and the 
type of these volumes are to be warmly recommended, and we 
shall weleome all further additions to this excellent series, 

* * * * 

Rambles in Old London (Bodley Head. 
** popular * in treatment. Nevertheless, Dr. Byron 

Gordon (a Canadian) has given us quite the most fascinating 
book on London we have He quotes from a Puritan 
writer a description of the women of London in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. They were not content to coleur their faces 


15s.) is frankly 


Gee ree 


read. 


dye their hair, and bedeck themselves in * silk, velvet, gro. 
gram, taffatie, saten, or scarlet,’ but “‘ when they hay 


it is a world to 
their mimsedness in woords 
and speeches, their gingerlyness in trippinge on toes lik 
yong goats, their demure nicitie and babishness . . .”; and 
withal, their “ hawtie stomackes and more than Cyclopicall 
countenances.” 

* * * * 

Mr. H. V. Morton's Spell of London (Methuen. 3s. 6d) 
consists of little sketches of life in the style that has won him 
the admiration of a great public. He tells of the Shepherd's 
Cottage in Little Stanhope Street, dating from aA.p. 1618. 
While musing on Shepherd’s Market did he hear the hoo 
beats of Brown Bess thundering through Landsdowne Passage ’ 
—or is it mere fable that the Berkeley Street end was barred 
so that Dick Turpin should not escape that way ? 

* * * * 

We confess to searching the pages of The Book of Eliquetl 
(Associated Bookbuyers Co., 12s. 6d.) with the anticipation oi 
writing a jesting paragraph or two; instead, we read with 


interest and approval. The appearance of a book of ctiquett 
is a healthy sign in a nation: no one can logics ully deny this 


who believes that ** manners makyth man.” Although w 
cannot claim to be experts in this literature, we believe, non 
the less, that it would be hard to find a more sensible modem 
guide to social conduct than the two wise and agreeabl 
volumes which Lady Troubridge has written. 

* * vs * 

Ifuman beings have always wanted to pierce the mask whic 
lies behind the actions of their fellow-men and women. Thi 
Psychology of Handwriting, translated from the French 0! 
M. Crépieux-Jamin by Mr. L. K. Given-Wilson (Routledge, 
3s. 6d.) is a contribution to the study of psychology sinc 
there is undoubtedly a relation between the movements of 
the hand and those gestures the brain which express 
themselves as conduct. Signs in handwriting may nct hav 
an absolute value, but they certainly have a relative one. 
This orderly and painstaking compilation is to be recommended, 

* * * * 


of 


Messrs. Benn are publishing a series of selections (together 
with some new material) from the work of various poets. 
These pamphiets are beautifully printed and are good value for 
sixpence, if we can speak of value in buying the most precious 
mintage of man. Each to his taste, but we were frankl) 
thrilled, on pulling the selection of Sir Edmund Gosse out ¢! 
our greatcoat pocket amidst the racket of the Tube, to come 
on this, to Herrick :— 

“Fresh with all airs 
And scents of showers, 
Take to your haunt of holy books, 
This saint of flowers.” 


of woodland brookg 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1879-1922. Edited by Lady 


taleigh. (Methuen. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 


Irseemed to some, when Sir Walter Raleigh died, that courtesy 
and grace had died with him. His great height—six feet six 
jnches—was never an embarrassment to himself or to others ; 
for he carried himself with that kindly-sceming droop of the 
head and shoulders which Shelley also had-—as though a being 
from a nobler world should put himself, neturally and easily; 
upon the level of lesser men. Indeed, the tact with which he 
would avoid embarrassing any man, no matter how uncouth 
or ignorant, was a delight to see. No one possessed so 
thoroughly the art of compliment : for his compliments were 
never over stressed, and it was impossible to disbelieve what 
was so simply and whole-heartedly spoken. 

It was a never-failing surprise that Sir Walter was a pro- 
fessor. He was well read in Enelish literature, but till the 
end he “ read for fun.” Systematic and wearisome study he 
could never submit to, and he warned all his pupils against the 
hunger for mere facts or the painstaking acquisition of second- 
We find him the same at the beginning of 
In a letter of 1889 he writes : 


hand valuations, 
his career as at the end. 


“T lecture in a very plearoon, jolly begvar kind of way, think 
it wakes them up. On Crabbe | SAY “Why should we abuse 
(Crabbe ? He has never done us any harm: we have none of us 
read him.’ On Keats Ll am tempted to Sey “We now come to 
John Ke ats. It does not matter when or where hie lived. You 


have come prepared to put down on paper, for committal to memory, 


) 
any facts 1 nay give you concerning hi« life-— and von none of you, 
I know, have sufficient leisure to read his works. 
toalter this. The facts, it is true, 

will none of you be any nearer Heaven ten years hence for having 


taken a B.A. degree, while for a love and understanding of Keats 


1 must ask you 
fellin Examination. But you 


you may raise yours Ives sw é ral Ith ‘hes thy HuvV Case, Vou cannot 
spect me to give you any tacts about his life in one short hour. 
I ; 

lf you waste vour time, I am determined not to waste mine.’ 


And still in his later years he would try more to stimulate his 
audience to take interest in works of literature than to help 
them to classify authors and tendencies or form a systematic 
basis for judgment. ITis attitude may well be criticized. It 
encouraged a discursive and unballasted kind of general culture, 
anda man of ready intelligence would often make a better show 
ofsmall materials than he deserved to make. And. while it was 
possible under the old examinations system to “ get up” 
questions of fact that would almost certainly occur in the 
papers, it threatened to become possible under the more 
humanistie system to * 
tivate a light and well-mannered style, and to write what 
would be sure to please him. Nevertheless Sir Walter must 
have wakened many of his pupils into regarding literature as 
something capable of giving joy, something to be possessed 


get up the examiner's tastes, to cul- 


asa country for private explorations and discoveries. 

With his courtliness and charm there went also a gently 
ironic habit of mind, as though nothing were worth a loss of 
poise and detachment. It was chiefly against himself that his 
irony was directed, Ife was never accustomed to treat his 
soul with great seriousness, and we may imagine that, had he 
lived in the eighteenth century. he would have prayed to be 
preserved against enthusiasm as devoutly as any bishop. 

He was not given, in our modern fashion, to perpetual self- 
analysis ; 
how completely his tastes, his views, and his character were 
typical of the more enlightened and intelligent men of his 
IIe passed his youth in days when the credit of 
religion had been acutely attacked, and his undergraduate con- 
temporaries, civilized and rational as they 
themselves in beliefs as curious but quite intelligible super- 


and it probably never occurred to him to observe 


own age, 
were, interested 


stitions. Raleigh's own temper made him more sympathetic 
and tolerant, and obviously he would have hated to offend a 
sinecre believer. Ile was very critical of shams or vulgarities 
in religion, and he could recount from his own expericace many 
stories of absurdity :— 
“Once a religi sands of followers in Central 
India—a missionary had been at work on him and he aeccepteri 
the whole hody of Christian doctrine, making it into a new creed 
by the addition of two tenets, (1) that he himself was the second 


Incarnation (2) that the Cow was good and worthy to be venerated.” 


ious reformer got thor 





Christianity he respected, but he thought it unlikely that so 
much of philosophical importance should have attached itself 
toa native of so remote and unimportant a region as Palestine. 
This was in his youth: many ycurs later he would discuss 





wittily and, in some degree, illuminatingly, whether it was 
possible to be at once a Christian and a gentleman; and he 
would decide, on the whole, that the two attitudes could not 
be reconciled. 

The tenor of his literary views was not less obviously 
derived. He grew up to regard the Romantics and the 
Klizabethans unquestioningly as the true and only type of 
poet. He writes to a friend (and we can see any other culti- 
vated youth of his time writing in the same fashion) : 

* T challenge anyone to produce two lines of poctry from Crabbe 

But then [ am perhaps out of court ; for I cannot conceive how a 
question ever arose as to whether Pope is a poet, or how a definition 
of poetry that is not a much better definition of almost anything 
else could be invented to include his works.” 
This outlook, broadened a little and mellowed a little, re- 
mained with him. Ilis books of criticism give us flashes of 
insight. They are written with a divine smoothness and point. 
But energy and originality were not strong in him. He affords 
us the utmost enchantment of an alert and civilized mind, but 
he found no new values ; he was not himself cercative. 

His qualities came out most lovably in his personal relations ; 
and his letters are full of his charm. He writes nonsense er 


sense as the whim takes him. One time he will write in 
Cockney, another in Seotch, and a third in Klizabethan 
English. His spirit is always awake to oddities and vivid 


scenes ; he puts no check upon his impressions. Now we have 
* Sometimes I feel 
inclined to believe that vulgarity is the faculty whereby we 
Now we 


some author, new or 


an apophthegem full of his own ironic wit 


laughable 
incident, or a subtie criticism of old. 
And the mark of his excellence that 
to each correspondent he speaks in a special and different and 


appreciate social distinction have a 


as a letter-writcr is this : 
mic 


intimate way, and vet to all of them he writes with the s 
happy adventurousness and the same consideration and charm, 


THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British Empire. 
Schiller. (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.) 

The Empire in Eclipse. By Richard Jebb. (Chapman and 
Hall. 15s.) 

Economic Unity of the Empire : 
Darling. (P. S. King. Is.) 


Gold and Credit. 


Tur publishers have conspired to send us simultaneously three 
books on the future of the British Empire which supplement 
and qualify each other in a curious way. Mr. Schiller, who 
although a first-rate modern philosopher still deigns to take an 
interest in the affairs of men, has made yet another addition 
to that bright constellation of pamphlets, ** To-day and To- 
morrow.’ His subject is the future of the British Empire, 
and his title warns us that it is no good news he has to tell :— 

“It is chiefly at two periods of his life that an intelligent man 
erows a craving to tell the world what he thinks of it. The first 
comes rather early in life, when he begins to through the 
illusions which it is considered socially desirable to engender in 
the young and to make the chief end of education. The second 
comes much later in life, when he has tried his hand at rernoulding 
the scheme of things, and done his best and done his work and 
failed, as intelligence mostly fails in the unequal struggle with 
stupidity, and is no longer restrained from telling the truth by 


the fear of wrecking his career.’ 


Nir. Schiller then proceeds, in what he calls ** an irresponsible 
philosopher's valedictory,” to tell the British Empire what he 
thinks of it :— 

“Three great daugers clearly beset the future of the British 
each of them affecting and aggravating the others. The 
first is the Labour problem in Britain, the second is Britain’s 
European entanglement, the third is the permanent strain which 
this puts upon the cohesion of the parts of the Empire. For («) the 
Dominions do not (and cannot) feel an equal concern in European 
, but (4) are ntiment and interest to approve 
rather of the Amevican attitude towards Europe, while (c) as 
regards non-European questions also they tend to take the American, 
and not the British, view.” 


7 
UI PINE, 


affair driven alike by 


Ife then analyses these three dangers in detail, declares them 
to be insoluble, and concludes that the future of the Empire as 
an independent world force is over. He advises us to make our 
peace, while we may, with America and be content to become 
an important but definitely subordinate satellite. One 
wonders whether Mr. Schiller has yet read Trotsky’s new book, 
Where is Britain Going? The Bolshevist leader's analysis is 
precisely the same as his own, except that Trotsky does not 
believe that we can achicye peaceful co-operation with 
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America, and therefore concludes that our civilization is nature of the security offered), but on “use of proceeds» 


doomed, and will be succeeded by a system of proletarian 
States on the Russian model. 

Mr. Richard Jebb has been studying the Imperial problem 
for the best part of the last thirty years, and his attitude is 
well known. In The Empire in Eclipse he expounds his belief 
that the future of the Kmpire can be only that of a strong, 
closely-knit State system dependent upon superior force with 
which it can impose its will upon the rest of the world. But 
he early saw that the old-fashioned colonial conception of an 
imperium of feudatory States on the Roman model was hope- 
lessly out of date, and that the Dominions must be allowed 
unrestricted self-government. How, then, were they to be 
induced, since they could not be compelled, to form a closely 
knit confederation with the Mother Country? Only, Mr. Jebb 
concludes, by so arranging matters that their economic inte- 
rests continually draw them nearer to the Mother Country :— 

“Nowadays governments are preoccupied with questions of 

work and wages. This was obvious enough in the field of domestic 
policy. What was not so obvious, perhaps, was that foreign 
policy is only an extension of domestic policy and, being actuated 
by the same interests, secks the some end. Foreign policy may 
be defined, therefore, as the attitude which a State adopts towards 
other States with a view to protecting or expanding the economic 
opportunities of its own people; and defence policy means only 
the provision of force to support that attitude against the risks 
which are likely to arise from other States in pursuit of a similar 
object.” 
This is certainly a very revealing passage. Mr. Jebb plumps 
outright for a policy of economic Imperialism backed by such 
overwhelming force that no foreign interference need be 
feared. He then goes on to analyse the drift of British post- 
War policy away from this conception. At Versailles, he tells 
us, the federation of the Empire was a reality. But since then 
(1) Great Britain has become more than ever entangled in 
the European imbroglio ; (2) democratic opinion has rejected 
an Imperial economic policy by way of Preference ; and (3) 
the Labour problem has compelled the home Government to 
waste its resources on the dole instead ef spending them on 
Hmpire development. In fact, Mr. Jebb restates the Sehiller- 
Trotsky analysis, but witht a difference—he has a remedy. 
This country is to become Protectionist and is then to grant 
Teciprocal Preferences to the Dominions. This will make the 
Dominions a more important market than Europe. Ilence 
our foreign policy, following as ever our economic interests, 
will be able to detach itself from Europe, our fighting forces 
can be devoted exclusively to Imperial purposes and the dole 
will be abolished. Mr. Jebb seems to realize that there may be 
some little difficulty in inducing the British clectorate to vote 
for such a policy ; hence he delivers the now fashionable on- 
slaught on democracy. 


The third book is a little shilling pamphlet called the 
Economic Unity of the Empire :-Gold and Credit, and it consists 
of an address by Mr. J. F. Darling. Mr. Darling, who is, of 
course, one of the Directors of the Midland Bank, evidently 
accepts the Schiller-Trotsky-Jebb analysis of the Imperial 
malady from which we suffer. Like Mr. Schiller, he sees the 
possibility of Britain gradually sinking to the level of a second- 
class nation. He argues that when we returned to the Gold 
Standard last April we made our credit policy dependent upon 
the policy of the American Federal, Reserve Board. But he 
points out that our policy is not yet complete :— 

“The idea seems to be to accumulate more gold at the expense 
of the taxpayers so that the fiduciary issue of currency may be 
reduwd, to hand over the issue of currency notes to the Bank 
of England, and then to let the amount of currency, and of credit 
of which that currency would be the base, depend upon the 
movement of gold. This, gentlemen, in its far-reaching effects, 
is by a long way the most important issue before the country 
to-day. In my humble judgment, to adopt it would be suicidal.” 

Mr. Darling gives au extremely interesting account of the 
Iederal Reserve Board system and concludes that the Ameri- 
cans have succeeded in controlling and mastering gold, and 
that they now have, in fact, though not in theory, a ** managed 
currency.” But, says Mr. Darling, that currency will, of 
course, be managed in the interests of the United States. 
What does he propose for ourselves? Briefly, he would 
revise the Bank Charter Act, and base our contractions or 
expansions of credit in the first instance on the state of trade 
and industry and not on gold. Further, he would divide 
credit into (a) and (b) categories. Credits would not be classed 


as at present “on the form of paper ~ (that is to say, on the 


That is to say, the banker would class his applications for 
credit as (a) or (b) by the criterion whether these credits wer 
to be used for the general production of new goods or SET Vices, 
or merely for speculation. For the first or (a) category, My, 
Darling says that “ there need be no limit to the supply fo 
legitimate purposes ” ; (b) eredits, however, would be strictly 
limited. 

* But what,” the reader may be asking, “ have these 
financial reforms to do with the Empire?” Mr. Darling 
would answer, * F.verything.” The (a) credits would be given 
freely for Imperial development. The Dominions would be 
granted specially favourable terms if they borrowed from the 
London Banks. In brief, the Empire supplies of gold would he 
pooled. 

Mr. Darling and Mr. Jebb both wish to take us to the same 
place—Imperial Unity. But if we are to believe those who 
accept the * managed currency” solution, Mr. Jebb offers us 
only an old broken down four-wheeler, labelled Imperial 
Preference, which, as he himself admits, the British people are 
determined not to enter. Mr. Darling believes that he is 
placing at our disposal an up-to-date six-cylinder motor car, 
which can do the journey in a quarter of the time and against 
which the people have no prejudice. We should find it most 
attractive if we could believe in it. But we fear that a managed 
currency would unceasingly invite the questions: ‘ Who is 


really managing it? What is the motive—purely political 
perhaps !—behind the management ?° When _— Suspicion 


comes in at the door Confidence flies out at the window. The 
Gold Standard may plausibly be called a humiliation for 
civilized men on the ground that we allow our affairs to be 
controlled by an accident of Nature. But it works. It com. 
mands the confidence which is essential. 


SALMON 


By W. J. M. Menzies. 


THE 


The Salmon: It’s Life Story. 
(Blackwood. 21s.) 


Illustrated. 


Trovur abide our question: but the salmon is free. Though 
we may have assisted at his birth (and even produced it, after 
the indelicate fashion used in hatcheries), though we may 
liave watched over him while he was an alevin, with the yolk 
sac still unabsorbed, and protected his childhood while he was 
a parr, not easily distinguishable from the small ordinary 
trout ; still, the day was bound to come when he would dress in 
blue and silver (looking now like a small fresh run sea-trout) 
and be off with him to the ocean out of our ken. For, despite 
Mr. Menzies’ immense pains and erudition, there are huge gaps 
in this life story. Salmon go to the sea. but where they go in 
it can only be conjectured : in spite of all the nets and lines 
that are ‘at werk, only about a score of them have been taken 
at any distance from the land; and of these, half were got by 
a trawler in one haul, but they were in the belly of a twenty- 
five-foot shark! Their main life is in remote and unfished 
water. Near the coast they are caught in thousands, but 
only when returning to an area within man’s jurisdiction, 
where nets and other attractions are ready for them. Some- 
times these sea-caught fish have half-digested food in their 
stomachs : more often they have already begun the long fast 
which is their portion in fresh water during the period of 
reproduction and recovery. 

It is almost pathetic to read of the trouble which has been 
taken to track their movements in the unknown, by capturing 
fish to mark them, and see where they are next reported. But 
Mr. Menzies ignores one fact. The whole course of salmon 
fishing in Ireland was altered by the introduction, a little over 
twenty vears ago. of drift-net fishing on the Donegal and Mayo 
coast. It was legal, it was very profitable to the coastwise 
fishers, bat it destroyed the run of grilse. Apparently its effect 
was not confined to Iréland, for grilse fishing dropped * catas- 
trophically ” in Scotland at the same time. The inference is 
plain, that the summer run of fish reaches these islands from 
the north-west about the end of May. Another inference is 
that Scotland as well as Ircland has an interest in limiting this 
fishing if that be possible. It was, by the way, a Scotsman who 
started it. 

For the first time we are told accurately and scientifically 
that a grilse is a smolt which has spent one winter in the sea. 
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POLITICS 


HE historian of the future would 
| find absolutely dependable intor- 

mation as to political facts, for 
the political news of the week is 
printed in strict accuracy by “The 
Sunday Times.” 
The views it expresses are those of its 
proprietors and editors, wholly and 
solely. No Government, no member 
of a Government, and no statesman 
or politician has the slightest share in 
framing its views or in influencing 
its opinions. 


Sunday Times 


A NEWSPAPER - A MAGAZINE : A REVIEW 


If you have any difficulty in procuring ‘ The 
Sunday Times,"’ send your card in an en- 
velope to the Publisher, ‘‘ The Sunday 
Times,” 186, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

All arrangements will be made. 
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Spectator 


By Bruce Barton. 


“The book is a_ notable 
achievement. . . . A sincere 
effort to give a pen picture of 
Jesus, which will make us feel 
that He was a Man among 
men. . » 


“A short book full of preg- 
nant thoughts, a book concern- 
ing which one can say, on 
finishing it, that there is scarcely 
a superfluous phrase from begin- 
ning to end. There is in it a 
pervading tone of utter sincerity. 


“An original, forceful, strange 
book which must set anyone who 
reads it thinking.” 


bs 7 CONSTABLE 10 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2 
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Correspondence 
Edited by J. R. Tanner 


“ Throws new and valuable light on the later 
days of the Diarist.” THE Times. “ The 
world of letters will be profoundly grateful. 
. . . Pepys comes to life again in a new 
guise.” DAILY NEWs. “Abounds in good 
anecdotes and amusing sidelights. 

A literary event of the first importance.” 
COUNTRY LIFE. 
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CONNOISSEUR. “ For entire competency to 
undertake such a work as this he is without 
an equal,” WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

With 103 Plates. 25s. NET. 
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As Seen by Some Friends 
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The “friends” include Percy Lubbock, 
Stephen Gaselee, Montagu James, Hugh 
Macnaghten. “ Extraordinarily interesting.” 
BOOKMAN, " 8s. 6d. NET. 


St. Peter’s School, 


York 
Anégelo Raine 


A HISTORY FROM A.D. 627. 
No other school can claim so long a con- 


tinuous history. Many quaint incidents are 
recorded. Ios. NET. 
Imperial Rome 
Martin Nilsson 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 21s. NET. 


A Dreamer 
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Algernon Cecil 


“A delightful and charmingly written Look. 
History at its finest and biography at its 
best.” UNIVERSE, 7s. 6d, NET. 
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The shape of the fish is still somewhat different, the tail being 
more forked than in the mature salmon. We can know, 
apparently with certainty, by inspection of the scales, how 
olda fish is ; for the rings of growth are there, as in a tree ; and 
they show alternating periods of rapid expansion when food 
is plentiful and of arrest when it is searce. Thus, Mr. 
Menzies can aflirm from inspection of a seale that the female 
fish which owned it, lived ten years, went to sea as a three- 
year-old smolt, stayed three years at sea before first returning 
to the river, and spawned twice at two year intervals. Fish 
that stay long before returning to fresh water are the big fish : 
the biggest of all, which are always cocks, show sometimes a 
period of over four years devoted exclusively to feeding. Re- 
production wears salmon out: according to Mr. Menzies only 
about ten per cent. of hen fish return to the river a second time, 
while nearly all the cocks die after spawning. 

This variation of period in the movements of individual 
fish is a protection for the race, since, if misfortune befell the 
whole crop of one vear’s breeding fish or of smolts on their 
way to the sea, there would be others of the same year left 
jn sea or river to replace them, and continuity would be main- 
tained. A correspondent of the Spectator wrote despairingly 
of late about salmon poaching on Irish spawning grounds. It 
was in truth very bad in the lawless years 1919-21: so bad 
that experienced persons, arguing that the 1919 fog should 
normally go to sea as smolts in 1921 and return as salmon in 
1923, anticipated that the fishing would show the traces of 
destruction from 1923 on. But 1924 was an unusually good 
year, and 1925 above the average. Mr. Menzies helps us to 
know the reason of this, as of many other puzzling phenomena. 


BOTTICELLI 


Sandro Botticelli. by Yukio Yashiro. 


£15 15s.) 


(Medici Socie ty. 3 vols. 


Tr would be hard to find words to deseribe the magnificence 
of these volumes. Perhaps the price will seem more eloquent 
than words can be. Still, the price is thoroughly justified ; 
it is rarely we see volumes which would so well adorn a 
library or so wholly delight anyone who took them from the 
shelves. Mr. Yashiro has given us a work which, in virtue 
of the illustrations and of his own criticism, will remain the 
standard work upon his subject for decades. There is only 
one objection possible, an objection against the too great 
fullness of the work. Very usefully Mr. Yashiro gives us full 
plate illustrations of detail as well as of the complete paintings. 
But Botticelli’s detail is not unfailingly of interest, and these 
illustrations often repeat technical methods that we have 
seen already or that we could trace without difficulty in the 
reproduction of the complete painting. Perhaps this will 
sound like a complaint against the exeellence of the full 
reproductions ; and anyhow no one is likely to be offended 
because he vets more than he needs. 

It is doubly interesting. of course, to have the judgment of 
a Japanese expert upon Bottiechi ; for at first consideration 
it would seem that Botticelli, because of his purity and 
delicacy of form, has something in common with the Japanese 
painters, 
in their expressions. 


Ilis figures, too, are generally quiet and trancclike 
But Botticelli was of the Renaissance, 
afriend of Savonarola ; and the quiet and traneelike expressions 
are rather deceptive. In the most seeming-simple of his 
paintings there is a subdued turbulence and nostalgia— 
what has been deseribed as “‘ a sad dreaminess.””’ We can 
well believe what Vasari reports of the last decade of his 
life, when the support and vigour of Savonarola had been 
taken from him. 
himself with comments upon Dante, illustrating the Inferno 
and executing prints, over which he wasted much time. 
Neglecting his proper occupation he did not work, and thus 
caused infinite disorder in his affairs.’ Those illustrations 
to the Inferno are reproduced by Mr. Yashiro, together with 
some imitations of Botticelli to show us that he was really 
inimitable, They are powerful and gruesome, and they serve 
to prove again that the painter who is typical to us of youth 
and spring and freshness yet brought to his art an enriching 
quality of sombre thought. In all, there are two hundred 
and ninety-one plates, which acquaint us with more varicty 
in Botticelli than we had expected. 


** Being whimsical and eccentric, he busied 


ANGLICANISM 


Anglicanism. By W.M. Carnegie, D.D., Sub-Dean of Westminster 
Abbey. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 7s. 6d. net.) 


HAr a century ago these words, which might serve as a text 
for Canon Carnegie’s book, were penned: * I am not blind to 
the peculiar dangers that beset the English Church. I fear 
that its position, standing, as it does, a mean between two 
extremes, will engender indifference and sloth; and that its 
freedom will prevent its preserving a discipline and organizing 
power ; nevertheless, as a Church it is unique; if suffered to 
drop out of existence, nothing like it can ever take its place.” 
We quote the fore; oing, be :.use, in this * Introduction to the 
history and philosophy oi Anglicanism,’ Canon Carnegie shows 
himself alive to these perils, and to others besides, such as the 
slight influence which the English Church now exercises in the 
area of industrialism and in the arena of public affairs. It 
should be, as in times past, a centre of unity, a potent corrective 
to sectionalism. Instead, it is ** often stigmatized by onlookers 
as a fruitful source of contention and controversy, and these 
with regard to issues which seem to them of minor importance.” 
Such a sentence has the more weight since ihe import of this 
book is to show the help which Anglicanism, diffused through- 
out the world as the special expression of the Anglo-Saxon 
race on its religious side, can afford to give with regard to the 
present-day Agnosticism, Materialism, the 
Lligher Criticisin, and social ethics. More, the writer hope- 
fully quotes Guizot’s opinion that if Christendom is ever re- 
united it will be through the agency of the Anglican 
Church, 

We are struck by the careful balance and judicial temper of 
the historical chapters. The debt that Europe owed to the 
internationalism of the Roman Curia is fully recognized, and 


problems of 


we almost expected a quotation of Hobbes’ great description 
of the Papacy as sitting a crowned ghost on the grave of the 
Roman Empire. But the measure of independence preserved, 
if not by the English Church, at any rate by the sacrosanct 
English Crown, reeccives remarkable illustration. Calvinism 
and its daughter Puritanism are well described. ‘“ Puritan- 
ism,” it is justly observed, **‘ came to pose as the protagonist 
in the struggle for civil and religious liberty. ‘The pose was 
altogether fictitious. Puritanism aimed at dominance, not 
freedom.” But again the results to the English Church of its 
efforts to come to terms with Calvinism are well put. If its 
formularies, designedly drawn up to embrace Catholic and 
Calvinist allegiance alike, are open to the charge of anbiguity, 
they at least admit of liberty in days when Calvinism has lost 
its bid for an international theocracy. And Calvinism did 
succeed in impressing on the English character “a type of 
i 


manhood which compels admiration and respect.” 


It would be possible to eviticize, here and there, the chapters 
which deal with Science, Criticism, and Agnosticism. We do 
not think that the 
though they live now on more courteous term 


‘econciliation of Seience with Religion, 
3, is as near as 
Canon Carnegie thinks, nor that Modernism would Jack a 
reply to his objections. Again, the statement that “ the 
Church from the first recognized the Fourth Gospel” seems a 
rather strong phrase for a date in the last two decades of the 
second century. Lastly, repeated emphasis is laid on St. 
Paul's “ final certitude’ as to the Resurrection being the 
“result of prolonged and careful conversations ” with the 
Apostles and their associates. We should not gather this 
from the man who declared that he received not his gospel 
from man, neither was he taught it, nor did he confer with 
flesh and blood, and only after three years of seli-communing 
went to Jerusalem to stay with Peter for fifteen days. No 
doubt the results of the visit were momentous, but St. Paul 
does not record them. His own conversion, however, and 
Canon Carnegie is right in stressing it, was one of the world’s 
turning-points of history. 

To conclude. This is a book of moderate compass, but it 
justifies its title. It is an Introduction to Anglicanism, and 
the reader who takes it as such will be more and more impressed 
by the amount of carefully summarized history, balanced states 
ment of doctrine, and reasoned hope for the future whicl 
make it typical of the sane and solid virtues of the religion of 
Englishmen. 
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A FAMOUS PLAYHOUSE 
The Old Vic. By Cicely Hamilton and Lilian Baylis. (Cape. 
12s. 6d.) 
Tv is impossible for the present reviewer to write in cold blood 
about the * Old Vic,” for to him it is a part of his childhood, 
a part of those “ trailing clouds of glory.’ It meant, and 
means still, the interpretation and gathering up of those vast 
uncasinesses, those agonies of joy, by which every child is 
beset. Still can be remembered performances—watched by a 
little feverish fellow sitting on father’s knee at the back of the 
pit-——of Fra Diavolo, Faust, Traviata. It was all so splendid -- 
the great stage, so high up, a blaze of light ; the throbbing 
music ; the barely endured recitatives ; the rapturous and 
fervid choruses and climaxes. The * Old Vic ” was a Temple, 
the home of a Mystery. It called a little brain to life, and gave 
it the food of passion and curiosity to taste: gave it a sense 
of its own miniature kingship, and its right to the fruit of life. 

What the * Old Vie” did for one is typical of what it has 
done, is doing, and will do for unnumbered thousands. How 
many hungry little mouths has it taught to forget their hunger ; 
how many little slum-laden hearts, prematurely old and weary, 
has it persuaded with wonder and joy, the natural blood of 
childhood * 

This book is a history of the place. It is the work of the 
author of Diana of Dobson’s and Marriage as a Trade. Its 
adequacy, therefore, is guaranteed. And what a story of 
struggle, degradation, and triumph it gives us. 

The building of Waterloo Bridge in 1817 opened up the 
marshes and market gardens of Lambeth and brought them to 
the eye of the speculator. Two worthies, Jones and Dunn, 
felt that the time had come for them to try their fortune as 
theatrical managers in rivalry to the only south bank theatre, 
the “ Surrey.” With the help of John Thomas Serres, marine 
painter to the King, they scraped together suflicient capital, 
chose a site on the junction of the New Cut and the Waterloo 
Road, and built their theatre. Serres obtained the Royal 
patronage, and the house was christened the * Royal Coburg,” 
after that ill-fated Princess Charlotte of Wales and her husband 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg —whose pitiable love-story has been 
told by Mr. Lytton Strachey in the early part of his Queen 
Victoria. 

Then began a bombastic competition with Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, those proud possessors of the Royal Patent. 
This struggle went on under a series of managements until 
1834. The playbill announcing the opening performance 
guaranteed that “extra patroles are engaged for the Bridge 
and Roads leading to the theatre, and particular attention 
will be paid to lighting same.” : 

A century ago audiences liked their entertainment long and 
strong. What we now ceil an evening's performance was only 
a third of theirs. Their first course might be a performance of 
Othello. This would be followed by a blood-and-thunder melo- 
drama, a very gory and spectacular composite, to which would 
be admitted the half-timers, who came with reinforcements of 
bottied beer, sausages, bread and oranges, thus adding con- 
siderably to the strength of the orchestra. Then to finish the 
aesthetic repast there would follow a * Historical Spectacle of 
George II,” or * Dr. Preston of New York with his exhibition 
of the powers of laughing gas.” 

These audiences were emphatically the patrons of the 
theatre, and the poor actors were their trembling slaves. 
There was none of the present-day demureness and public 
good manners. Disapproval was expressed by means of cat- 
calls, oranges and empty bottles hurled at the offending 
mummer. The audience at the “* Royal Coburg” was par- 
ticularly notorious, and even the mighty Edmund Kean could 
not repress it. It called him once before the curtain —then a 
geste re not of approval but criticism —and he appeared. his 
furry augmented by much brandy and water. To the horror 
of the management, instead of placating the mob, he shouted : 
* T have acted in every theatre in the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in all the principal towns throughout the 
United States of America, but in my life [ never acted to such 
a set of ignorant, unmitigated brutes as I now see before me,” 
saying which, he flung a corner of his cloak over one shoulder 
and slowly made his exit. 

3ut those were great days. There followed degradation, 
whe. as the * Royal Victoria,” the theatre became a sort of 


re 


mixture of music-hall, boozing den, and brothel, until in 187] 
it closed down altogether. Then appeared Emma Conns, whos 
life is a story in itself, and is here briefly sketched by her niece, 
Miss Baylis. With helpers, Emma Conns secured the “ Qjq 
Vie,” and ran it as a temperance music-hall. She introduced 
lectures, and later established Morley College, whose class. 
rooms ran under and above the stage of the * Vic.” Then came 
Miss Baylis, and the performance of operas, and finally in 1919 
of Shakespeare. Since then the * Old Vic ~ has taken its place 
naturally, without legislation, as a national institution. Lone 
may it prosper. Ricard Cucrey, r 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SCAPA SOCIETY. By Richardsoy 
Evans. (Constable. 6s.) 

A SILVER thread of reverence for the beauty of our English 
countryside runs through this record of the work of the 
National Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Adver. 
tising. Much of our civilization is based on publicity; all 
the more reason then to insist that advertisements shall not 
offend good taste and manners, nor destroy the beauty of 
landscapes that men journey across the Seven Seas to view, 
Mr. Evans’s book is a worthy account of activities in a most 
commendable cause. 


A RECORD OF THE 17th AND 32nd_ SERVICE 
BATTALIONS, NORTHUMBERLAND  FUSILIERS, 
By Lt.-Col. Shakespear. (Northumberland Press, Neweastle 
on-Tyne. ) 

Iv is from records such as these, giving the day-to-day life 

of the men who fought in the ranks, that some Gibbon of the 

future will glean together and marshal his materials for a 

history of the years of our great tribulation. Colonel 

Shakespear has done his work simply and well in collating the 

narratives of eyewitnesses. The illustrations raise a lump in 

the throat: Salisbury Plain, Lens and Vimy from the Arras 

Road, the Yser Canal. How many of the men who marched 

from Codford St. Mary are alive to-day ? 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1829-1925. By A. M. Schlesinger. (Macmillan, 
l2s. Gd. net.) 

Proressor SCHLESSINGER, Of Harvard, begins well with an 

xecount of Jackson's unconventional rule, entitling his chapter 

© The Rise of the Common Man,” and the narrative runs 
smoothly all the more because politics are subordinated 
to the great economie and social problems which America 
has had to face. He hardly does justice to the efforts of 

Palmerston’s Ministry to preserve a strict neutrality between 

North and South in the Civil War ; Professor Adams's recent 

work has not vet had time to correct the traditional American 

view of our attitude in 1861-5. His summary sketch of the 
late War is, if anything, too dispassionate and non-committal. 

The notes on authorities at the end of each chapter are to be 

commended. It is an interesting book. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by J. B. 
Bury, S. A. Cook and F. E. Adcock. Vol. Tl. The Assyrian 
Empire. (Cambridge University Press. 35s. net.) 

Tue new volume of the great Cambridge undertaking may be 

summed up as giving what modern research has to say about 

the five centuries, 1000-500 B.c., for which the Old Testament 
and Herodotus are the chief literary sources. Assyria rose, 

conquered and fell, to rise no more. Egypt decayed, under a 

priesthood which Dr. Hall aptly compares to that of Tibet. 

Babylon, rebelling and overcoming Assyria, was in turn 

crushed by Cyrus, founder of the new Persian Empire. ‘The 

mysterious Hittites and Seythians flit across the pages. 

The Greeks were organizing their city-states and colonizing 

the Mediterranean and Euxine coasts. Such, in brief, are 

the topics discussed with much learning and ability by well- 
known English scholars in this section of an invaluable work. 

But many readers will turn first to Dr. S. A. Cook’s four chap- 

ters on Israel and Judah and the Prophets. It may seem 

that he has been given overmuch space, for the little Hebrew 

States were as dust in the balance compared with the mighty 

empires between which they were crushed. But the empires 

disappeared and the Jews remain—a living tribute to the value 
of spiritual ideals in world-history. The volume is well 
provided with maps, tables, bibliographies and indexes. 
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DUCKWORTH 


Clare Sheridan 


Clare Sheridan’s new travel book shows Turkey 
under various lights and in different moods. 


A TURKISH 
KALEIDOSCOPE 


With 32 Whole-page Itlustrations. 


The author writes about gardens and mosques, gipsies and 
diplomats, embassies and consulates, princesses and women of 


the people. 





15s. net. 





A faseinating practical handbook. 


THE AQUARIUM 
BOOK By E. G. BOULENGER. 





(Director of the Zoological Society Aquarium.) 
Beautifuily Illustrated with photographs and drawings of the 
underwater life of the fish. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


strong appeal to all lovers of 
starting a small aquarium of 


T he Sphe re. 


“The Aquarium Bool: will make a 
nature, whilst for those who are thinking of 
their own it will be found almost indispensable.” 


MYSTERY CITIES 


EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE WITH 
F. A. MITCHELL-HEDGES IN LUBAANTUN. 
By Thomas GANN. 
With about 60 Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net. 
“Dr. Thomas Gann tells an enthralling story of adventure and discovery 
in describing his explorations of the remnants of the forgotten city of 


Lubaantun, once one of the chief centres of Maya civilisation in Central 
America. —Y orkshire Post. 




















DUCKWORTH & CO. have ready a new edition, 


complete in one volume, of 
WANDERINGS 
IN ARABIA 


The popular edition of ARABIA DESERTA, abridged for 


the general reader. 
By CHARLES M. DOUCHTY. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. 


Cloth. 622 pages. 





long novel 


ESME WINGFIELD STRATFORD’S new 


is in great demand. 


THE GRAND 
YOUNG MAN 


At all booksellers and libraries. 7s. 6d. net. 


This novel is rot only a thrilling love story with a remark- 
ably unforeseen ending, but also a very lively and amusing 
account of the web of intrigues, political and financial, in which 
all the characters are involved. 





‘Life in the raw’ 


THE BUTCHER SHOP 
By JEAN DEV ANNY. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable novel of primitive life on a New Zealand Sheep 
Station, which people are discussing. 
GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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“What is there she could not tell us?” 








The Countess of 
Oxford « Asquith 


She has known everybody ; everything ; helped 
to make history; beaten the great Wits at their own 
gare; and now in Nash’s Magazine for March, she 
starts a series of new articles on entirely original lines. 


done 


Some critics, as she herself says, have called her 
Autobiography “ vulgar, frivolous and indiscreet.” But 
nobody denies that everything she writes :s brilliant— 
and supremely ent:rtaining ! 


Meet 
¢ , » 
Elizabeth 
again 
All the humour «nd char » that 


“Elizabeth and 


are in this 


you enjoyed in 
he» German Garden” 
fascinating new serial, and the 
author has surpassed even her- 
celf in wit and subtle etciung 
of c!.aracter. 





Prince William of Sweden 
W. Somerset Maugham 
. Barrington 
W. J. Locke 
Frank Swinnerton 


Denis Mackail 


Other famous 
contributors 
who make E 
Nash's for March . 
the best 
Shillingsworth 

on the Bookstalls :— 








Nash’s 


Buy the Mare h | 


On 


ssue 
sale everywhere 


LARGEST NEIT SALE OF ANY d/- FICTION MAGAZ -ANE 
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SUCHUCSTEST EEE PEESUTTLLEAESE EC TETE PEt 


I;}VERYTHING for WIRELESS! 


WIRELESS 
SETS & PARTS. 
Highest Quality in 
Design, Materials 
and Workmanship 


Complete Sets, 
Components, 











Loud Speakers, 
H.T. Batteries, 
Accumulsiors, 
Dry Cells, 

The “ Hymeg ” 
H.T. Accumulator, 
Valves, 


&e., Ke. 


Ask your Dealer 
and insist on 


“ EDISWAN.” 
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SOME REFERENCE BOOKS 

Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 1926. (Burke’s Peerage, 
Ltd., 64 Basinghall Street, E.C. 2. £5 5s.)—Really no praise 
is necessary for this great work except to say that it is excel- 
Jently indexed, complete and accurate as usual and rather 
larger in bulk than in the last edition. A standard work of 


reference. 

The Annual Charities Register and Digest, 1926. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. 8s. 6d.)—Everyone interested in charities, 
indeed everyone interested in the social welfare of our country 
(which must include all our readers), should buy and keep this 
pook. There is a mass of information presented in accessible 
and intelligible form: more, read with imagination it shows 
what a vast and complicated structure is our modern civiliza- 
tion, and what an enormous amount of unpaid service is ren- 
dered to the sick and ailing. In the London area alone 
the income of charitable institutions amounted to more than 
15,000,000 for the year 1923. 

The British Journal and Photographic Annual. (Greenwood. 
9s,)—Eight hundred pages of interest to photographers for a 
florin is wonderful value. The publishers send what is known 
asa“ blurb with the review copy (i.e., ready made reviews) 
from which we take the following phrase: ‘* Anyone about to 
buy a camera can have no better guidance than this corpulent 
volume.’ There are over three million camera-users in the 
British Isles. To them this will be a ** photographic feast.” 
There is a good text index and trade directory. 

The Other London Galleries (with twenty-four illustrations), 
by Margaret E. Tabor. (Methuen. This is a sequel to 
The National Gallery for the Young, and supplies a distinct 
need. The text is simple but thoroughly sound. In this 
crowded age we are not all art experts. Many of us who pass 
as educated could profit immensely by a walk through the 


5s.) 


Tate Gallery with the author. 
The South and East African Year Book, 1926. (Sampson, 
Low, Marston. 5s.)—This is one of the most thorough 


year-books of the kind. There are 1.000 pages and 64 pages 
of maps in colour which cannot be too highly commended. 
For the business man with vision, for the settler, sportsman 
and tourist in Africa this is a book not to be missed on any 
account. Out of such books, crammed with facts and palpi- 
tating with the romance of Empire under their prosaic 
exteriors, will be built the future of our country, if she con- 
tinues to preserve her heritage across the seas, 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


“The town dweller is rapidly becoming the most helpless of 
living creatures. . . . Our public education makes a mon- 
strous regiment of clerks in order that it may not miss one 
millionaire company promoter or one professor of Greek. . . . 
The permanent revival of rural industries is dependent on the 
teaching of craftsmanship in the These are 
weighty words from Sir Daniel Hall in Rural Industries, a quar- 
terly published by the Rural Industries Bureau, 258 West- 
minster Bridge Road, S.E.1. The object of the journal is to 
interest people in country crafts, and it has our best wishes. 

We join with Punch and the Morning Post in endorsing 
Admiral Beatty's Appeal to save the ‘ Implacable’ — Originally 
a French ship, she fought the ‘ Victory’ at Trafalgar, 
was later captured by Sir Richard Strahan, and performed 
long and glorious service. Some £18,000 had been sub- 
scribed by the end of last year. Only another £6,000 are 
required to save this 74-gun two-decker, the oldest ship afloat, 
= order that she may be used as a training ship for boys at 
Falmouth, thereby keeping alive “ that sea-sense which is the 
hation’s greatest heritage.’ Subscriptions should be sent to Sir 
Vincent Baddeley, Midland Bank, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


The Royal Air Force Cadet Magazine (8s. a year from 
Officers’ Mess, Cranwell, Lincs.) is a bright, weil-produced 
quarterly. If our young airmen fight as well as they write— 
and who doubts it ?—our air future is safe. That fresh 
air and adventure makes for good virile writing this magazine 
8 proof. It has a wider scope than the majority of such 
journals and should be read by those interested in air 
problems, . 


schools.” 


FICTION 


HIGH LIFE AND LOW LIFE 


The Housemaid. By Naomi Royde Smith. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Marie Halkett. By Robert W. Chambers. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A Moment of Time. By Richard Hughes. (Chatto and W indus. 
7s. net.) 


On the first page of her new novel Miss Royde Smith challenges 
and excites the reader. He is prepared to make acquaintance 
with several characters both in high and in low society and to 
see them drawn into a coneatination of dramatic clashes by 
the seemingly unimportant ambitions of a housemaid unknown 
to most of them. 

The actual story begins with a detailed description of the 
life of Ann Walmisly and of John Page, who married her 
because he had fallen in love with her voice at.the Unitarian 
chapel they both attended. Miss Royde Smith has a great 
deal of that love of local colour which characterizes Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, whom she resembles much more than she does 
the authoress of Lummox. She certainly has the power to 
build up the quiet existences of obscure people into intellectu- 
ally satisfying and dramatic fiction. Without any waste of 
words the atmosphere of Sir Joshua Sampson’s home, where 
Ann was parlourmaid before her marriage, is made tangible. 
The tiny suburban house which John Page had called home 
since childhood, and to which Ann moved as a bride, becomes 
positively familiar, though so little actual description is given. 
The lamp burns, John satisfies his thirst for knowledge with 
a book, and on the other side of the fire Ann, who though a wife 
is still a domestic treasure, sews primly. The brass bedstead 
in the one fairly large bedroom, the zine bath kept in the back- 
yard ready for Saturday’s ablutions in the scullery, are enough 
to supply imagination with the whole picture. There must 
have been something a little unpleasant to Miss Royde Smith 
in Ann herself, as she created this decent young woman with 
the beautiful voice, half a dozen good songs learnt from her 
mistress, a set of terrifically artificial teeth, and an outlook 
and emotions infinitely circumscribed. The little husband 
with his Emerson and his lectures at Kings College clearly 
seems absurd to her as well. She is farther above them than 
Mr. Bennett would be, or less skilled as yet in disassociating 
her own personal reactions from her creative faculty. 

Remote from the humble characters of The Housemaid, 
we are asked, too, to know Michel Sherlock, an archaeologist 
who, from rage and indifference combined, refuses to divorce 
his ill-suited wife. It is the rarest thing in the world, even 
among serious writers, to find educated characters who are as 
individual, as queer, as likeable and interesting as lowlier 
souls often turn out in the same books. It takes a Meredith, 
or to-day Sir Harry Johnston, to be quite fair to rich people, 
None of the well-to-do characters in The Housemaid has a 
quarter of the truth with which, in spite of her slightly aloof 
attitude, Miss Royde Smith irradiates her common folk. 
You would recognize Mr. Page in the tube, but Michel Sherlock 
is only the hero of a hundred lending library successes. 

It is this in part which a little mars an otherwise delightful 
book. It does not quite fulfil the expectations aroused. And 
though the unexpected call which Mr. Page’s daughter makes 
at her father’s place of business in pursuit of her ambitions 
does actually, mechanically, bring about catastrophes, it 
remains in the reader’s mind as a mere accident, and not, as the 
writer wishes to prove, the mysterious hand of fate. But this 
is partly due to the fact that, warmly as our sympathies have 
been aroused for the Pages, they have been unstirred by the 
much more conventional and unreal smart people, whose 
intrusion is almost unwelcome in a tender and thoughttul tale 
of modest and unbeautiful heroes and heroines. 

While The Housemaid is an ambitious, serious book, care- 
fully and crisply written, with sound character creation, Marie 
Halkett belongs to another order of novels altogether. Mr. 
Robert Chambers knows exactly how to write an eventful 
narrative in which no one is asked to believe and he has done 
that. He has however written better books. 

Against a background of rum-running and general villainy 
a sentimental love story moves toward the final kiss, only 
staying occasionally for a little anti-Prohibitionist propaganda, 
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The heroine, Marie Halkett, is a modern version of those 
devoted Victorian sisters who suffered all to save the reputation 
of an erring brother. She is a resourceful and spirited creature, 
likeable if not credible, and the hero in pursuit of her has 
endless adventures and to spare. The contemporary pirates 
who dog their footsteps speak a language which is as lively as 
it is lurid ; a point in favour of most similar books, but particu- 
larly so when, as here, the gunshots ring out in America. 

_ Mr. Richard Hughes, a young poet in the early twenties 
who has already won his spurs as a dramatist, now collects in 
one volume some short stories already published in the more 
serious weeklies and journals. There exist short stories of all 
kinds, and one of the kinds is the essay-sketch of a thousand 
words or little more. Fresh and graceful as each one of those 
in A Moment of Time is, a sequence of such slight pieces is 
not wholly agreeable, and gives to the book a certain mono- 
tony which is apparent rather than real. Mr. Liughes’ thumb- 
nail sketches of life among gipsies, tinkers and rural folk are 
sensitively written. Even in the narrow proportions of the 
shortest of possible stories, Mr. Hughes manages with a 
singular felicity to maintain the proper psychological relations 
of his characters. But like other young writers of imagination 
to-day he must beware of an excessive love of the fantastic. 
It is not his forte; nor is a talent for writing and a careful 
avoidance of the obvious all that is needed for the making of 
a short story. Most of the efiects in this volume are got 
through understressing, but continual understressing is a 
trick which is tiresome and mannered. Far and away the 
best story in the volume is the longest and the most matter of 
fact in plot, one called Lochinvarovic. Told with economy, 
brilliance and sureness, this one really is a story, not a sketch, 
and it creates a peculiar good humour in the reader by its nice 
management of the affairs of an unwilling Romeo and his 
Juliet. It is praise, not criticism, to say that it could stand 
bz-.vely beside the best of O. Henry. 


OTHER NOVELS 


By Hilton Brown. (George Allen and Unwin. 
Ts. Gd. net.) A detailed and highly-finished portrait of a 
modern woman in three phases of life. Susanna as a girl ina 
Scottish middle-class houschold—the scene opens at a typical 
Sunday high tea—is highly diverting. Later she marries the 
ne’er-do-well of her circle and journeys with him to a coffee 
plantation in Mysore. Her last development when, tired of 
her husband’s sparkling egotism, she tries life ** on her own,” 
does not carry conviction to the reader, and the end is mere 
melodrama. The book is pleasant reading and the heroine 
an attractive creature. 

The Jingle Driver. By H. Clayton East. (Alston Rivers. 
5s. net.) The story is told by the jingle-driver herself, and the 
opening quest for cob and trap is well drawn, as is the drive 
home with the newly-acquired ** Betty.” The theme is a 
little slender for a full length novel, and the attempts to 
realize the psychology of Dartmoor are not sutliciently subtle 
for the earnestness of their presentment. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


By Jean-Baptiste Taver- 


Susanna. 


Lirernarore :—-Travels in India. 
nier. Translated by V. Ball. (Oxford University Press. 
2 Vols. 18s. net) Miniature Portraits. By Gedeon 
Tallemant. Translated by Hamish Miles. (Chapman. 
15s.)—-—Poems in One Volume. By J.C. Squire. (Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d.)-—-——Kight Volumes of the Loeb Classical 
Library. Aeschylus. Diogenes Laertius. Viato. Dio’s 
Roman History. Seneca. Tacitus. (Ileinemann. 10s. 
and 12s. 6d. net.) 

Recenr HisTvory anv Letters :—Sevenlty Vears a Showman, 


By “Lord” John Sanger. (Dent. 6s.) London's 
Latin Quarter. 3y Kenneth Hare. (Bodley Head. 
15s.) A Diplomat Looks at Europe. By R. W. Child. 


(Fisher Unwin. 15s.)———Furepu—t926. (Routledge and 
Europa Publishing Company. 15s.) The Letters of 
L. Van Beethoven. Edited by Dr. A. Eagleficld-Hull. 
(Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Traven:—The Bay of Naples. By Mrs. Steaurt-Erskine 
(Black. 7s. 6d.)---—-t Tihelun on Tibet. By G. A. 
Combe. = (Kisher Unwin. 10s.)—-—On the Roof of 
the Rockies. By L. A. Freeman. (Heinemann. 25s.) 
Majorca. By H. C. Shelley. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
Spanish Towns and People. By R. M. McBride. (Fisher 





Unwin. 15s.) -Censtaniinople. By George Young. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.)-—-—Among the Bantu Nomads. 
sy J.T. Brown. (Seeley, Service. 21s.) In Unknown 
New Guinea. By W. J. Y. Saville. (Seeley, Service. 
21s.) 


—— 


MISCELLANEOUS :—Jn the Beginning. A First History for 
Little Children. By Eva Erleigh. (Heinemann. 5s,)_ 
Church Plate of Essex. Edited by Rev. W. J. Pressey 
(Benham).—— Wingfield : lis Church, Castle and Colles 
By S. W. H. Aldweil. (The Ancient House, Ipswich.) — 
Port. W. J. Todd. (Jonathan Cape. 5s.)——4 Boy 
of Wine. By P. Morton Shand. (Chapman. 15s.) 
The Book of Etiquette. By Lady Troubridge. (Associatg 
Bookbuyers. 2 Vols. 12s. 6d.)———An Account of th 
Scapa Society. By Richardson Evans. (Constable, ¢¢) 


Novets :—The Housemaid. By N. Royde-Smith. (C4, 
stable. 7s. 6d.)———-In a German Pension. By Katherin 
Mansfield. (Constable. 6s.)———-The Divine Spark, }, 
Peter Trail. (Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) ; 


RECREATIONS OF 
FILMS 


THe THUNDERING HerRD.—Thousands upon thousands of eatt) 
and a little sentiment. Quite nice, if you liked The Covered Wagon 
well enough to see its twin. 

DRUSILLA WITH A MILLION.—Swarms of rather unpleasant babies 
attach themselves to a white-haired old lady. 

Licgutnin’.—tThe film of the play: but no Horace Hodges, 

You Never Know Your Luck.—Nicolas Rimsky, a clever 
comedian from Russia, is in this picture. 

Tre Last Witness.—Every British film has a public house or the 
Old Bailey in it. This is a British film, not a bad one. 


LECTURES 

Monday, February 22nd.—THe Dominions AND Foreten Pourcy, 
By Professor J. H. Morgan. The first of a course of four Rhodes 
Lectures, at University College, on Mondays at 5.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, February 23rd.—Tur ArsBey Cuurcu: Irs Royar 
AND MEDIAEVAL Tomes. By Mr. L. E. Tanner. The second of a 
series of ‘* illustrated talks ’’ on some of London's historie buildings, 
on Tuesday afternoons at 5.30, in the Great Hall of Westminster 
School, for the benefit of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 
Admission 2s. 6d., numbered and reserved seats 5s. 

Wednesday, February 24th.—5.30. Tue Srrucrure oF tae 
Wortp. By the Hon. Bertrand Russell. One of a series of lectus | 
on “ Problems of Philosophy,’ at the London University Club, 
21 Gower Street. 

Friday, February 25th.—5.0. Ronerr Browninea. By Mr 
E. F. Benson. At 25 Park Lane, W. 1. In aid of the Endowment 
of the Duchess of York Maternity Bed at the Royal Free Hospital 
Admission 7s. 6d. ‘Tickets can be obtained from Lady Petrie, 5 
Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


THE LONDON 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE | 
AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY 


Wirnout any disrespect tothe Department of Agriculture 
1 should probably be right in saying that the City is 
inclined to regard the proposals for a Central Land Bank, 
as being somewhat in the nature of a_ political stunt 
It is not forgotten that shortly after the War, and whe 
the Government of that time was naturally desirous o! 
seeing our trade activities fully resumed, we had discourses 
from Mr. Walter Runciman addressed to the bankers 
urging them to a policy of more “* adventurous ” banking 
How far the invitation was accepted I shall not stay 
now to enquire, but of one thing there can be no doubt, 
namely, that it was those lending institutions whieh 
tended to restrain speculative commercial activities 
immediately after the War, rather than those which 
encouraged the great rise in prices and the over 
capitalization of new industrial combines, which performet 
the greater service to the community. 


Looxinc Backwarp. 

At the moment, however, Mr. Runciman’s  phrast 
caught on to the popular imagination. Instead | 
stopping to enquire whether European nations wel 
in a position to purchase from us—their needs wet 
unquestioned— or whether, in the matter of domest! 
trade, prices had already gone far ahead of the capacit) 
of the consumer to make payment, it was urged by som 
that all that was required to make trade boom W*) 
cheap and ample loanable capital. Accordingly, ™ 
had a trade “boom” of a sort, interspersed with mal 
strikes for still higher wages, and, finally, we reached} 
so unsound a position that higher Bank Rates had '% 
be imposed to check the speculation that was proceeding 
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Broadway House List 





THE DAYS 
OF DICKENS 


By A. L. HAYWARD 


32 full-page plates, roy. 8vo, 15/- net. 


With 


“Not a chapter of it that will not be read with intere 
Westminster Gazette, 

“Full of unusual pieces of secial history.”"— Spectate 
“This fine book . . . the ghosts of the past take flesh id 
prom nade again in their crinolined glory.””—7.P.'s Weekly. 
“A vastly entertaining hook.”’—Birmingham Post. 
“A yery useful addition to the Dick library.”—Sunday Times 

BY THi / {LC THOR 


The ene ea clopeedia 


With full-page pla roy. “vo, 15, 


} ’ 


The Poetry of Nonsense. By EMILE CAMMAERTS, 





plate from nein nicl, Chesterton, and Loftine. 

“A very ple nt aa entertamimng commentary on a 
opie.” ~-Tim Literery Supplement. “ \ charm- 
I B. Oss sin ‘ 





Margaret Morris Dancing. ee 


| 
FRED DANIELS. With an and Outline of her 





method by Marcarer Mor ‘A charming hook to 
possess.” rf Chir hotographs Saturday 
Review “Al who ure ini ly it « ly.” 

E. 8. O RN in Alor ( 


The Autobiography of Abbot Guibert, 1053- 


1129. Translated C. S. BLAND, Introduction by G._G. 

7/6 net. “ Mh h mor than picture of monastic life 
and rt twelith century; it is a portrait of deep human 
nt nd literary distinction,’ Tis Litera Supplement. 


Parables. ,, 





JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, With a woodcut 
frontispiece, G6/- net. ‘A poet throwing out sparks from a central 
fire.’ lin literary Subt tient * He has something to say, and 

ill tind in h hook some expression of th 
r ! op ” / 


Art and the Unconscious. yp, 7. wo TrHoRBURY. 


Lecturer in Philosophy at the University College, Cardiff. 10/6 net 

*A book which is constructive in it m of the art situation of 

he pres { advi all wh re i way interested in art 
u { ty rk, 


ind = Other Play Ry HALCOTT GLOVER 
7/6 (on {Wat Tyler. * Reaches considerable heights of 
magii » rhetoric R. Eints Roverts in Guardian. On Harti! 
Cesar A play in which historical truth is the servant of imagina- 
t rar Supt ent. On Lhe King’s Jewry, “A 
ov YT play. \ t 

° 

Thucydides * A Study in Historical Reality. By GG. F. 
ABBOTT, 7/6 net ‘An extreme interesting monograph tn 
which the art of Thueydide well his matter and philosophy, 
are subjected to a lucid id enlightenir scrutiny.” Sunday Times. 
“He h l thed a real man ho es for all es. lcckly 
he linsler, 





Educational Psychology : 2 Its Problem 
CHARLES FOX, i] turer on Eid 


tion in the 1 niversity of Cam- 








bridge, 10/6 net.“ Certainly the best hooks of its kind.” 
0 m r. “Any reader who is inte aan im the huma un jmind will 
learn from Mr. Fox’ luei exposition a very great deal Weekl 
Westneis r. “An extremely able book.’’-—Journal of Educ iti n. 





A DICTIONARY OF 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 


Super-roy. Svo, pages 606, 25/- net. 


un J ; ’ 
lo say that here is a mine of information may be trite, Iut it 

Is true; we may glean more than we shall ever be able to ¢ arry. 
introduction is a diamond. "Spectator. ‘* Mr. 


The hort mo % 
‘ iss great ente rprise . . . the book is extraord 
Observer. 


inarily 





and Methods. By 





ROUTLEDGE :: KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 

















“FRUIT SAIT-8 











1,202,000 
SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES 


have been supplied by this Society since 
its foundation in 1862 


“Tetters ’ are sent to each subscriber in 


proportion to the amount contributed. 
Are 


pre yper 


needing a 
send 


your contribution to the Secretary :— 


you interested in anyone 
surgical appliance ; Le 6b. 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Fleet Street, 


E.C. 4. 


Salisbury Square 
London, 


Patron: H.M, THE KING. 
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A great opportunity for every 
man to make himself independent 


£500 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE—FROM 55 


£500 a year for the rest of your 
life, from age 55! What would 
that certainty mean to you and 
yours! Among your, perhaps many, 
ambitions, isn't one the intense 
desire to be independent of business 
at an early age? And isn't another, 
to be sure that your wife and family 
would be provided for, should any- 
thing happen to you? 

By means of the Sun of Canada 
Loth 


these ambitions can be realised, and 


Investment - Insurance Plan 


other valuable advantages can also 
be secured. 

It's a splendid plan and makes the 
problem of 


entire providing for 


depencents and one's own later 


years infinitely easier to solve. 
£500 a Year for 
Life—from Age 55. 

Wouldn't it be a load off your mind 
if you knew, positively, that at 55 
years of age you would receive a 
guaranteed for as long as 


-of £500 a year! It's 


not an idle dream; you can make it 


pension 
you live 


come true by means of this plan. 
£40 a Month if 

Unable to Work. 

Supposing you had an illness or an 
accident which deprived you of the 
capacity to earn a living, would you 
be a those 
whose comforts you now supply? 
No! Under this plan, not another 
deposit would you make, and until 
the £500 a year becomes due you 
would receive a monthly pension of 
£40. 

Saving of £470 

Income Tax. 

While qualifying for this £500 a 
year you would save about £470 


financial burden on 


Income Tax—allowed you as rebate 


on such an investment. Worth 





saving, isn't it? This assumes a 
continuation of the present rate, of 


course. 


£4,000 Immediate 

Life Insurance. 

From the making of the first deposit 
your life is insured for £4,000, to 
which is added half of every deposit 
you make. If death results from 
accident, £8,000, plus half deposits, 
will be paid. 


£60,000,000 Assets. 
Government Supervision. 

The assets of this most prosperous 
Company exceed £60,000,000, and 
are under the Supervision of the 
There is, therefore, 
security. The 


Government. 
absolute Sun of 
Canada is also the leading office for 
Annuities. 


Any Age and 

Any Amount. 

The plan applies to any age and 
any amount. The figures given here 
are based on an age of 35, and for 
a policy of £4,000. 

Thousands of men in all positions 
in life are making sure of a com- 
fortable, care-free time for their 
later years by means of this plan. 
You will be in good company if you 
adopt it, too. 

Let us know your hame, address, 
exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, 
without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you 
can apply this ideal Plan of Invest- 


ment-Insurance to own cir- 


your 
cumstances. Address your inquiry 
to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 


Life of Canada, 13 Sun of 
Canada House, Victoria Embank- 
ment (near Temple Station), 
London, W.C. 2. 








Courage, Self-Sacrifice, 
to-day. Wil 


Lord Harrowby, 
lionorary Treasurer. 





RNL 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War. 
OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 
Il Lives Saved every week for a century! 


Humanity 
1 you help the men who illustrate these qua 3 and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 


We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from the Slate. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT gr gies 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


me ec eded than 


li 


were never more 


George F. Shee, 
Secretary. 


M.A., 
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“ The Magic of Islam 


NORTH AFRICAN MOTOR TOURS 


31 distinct optional luneraries for Tours both at fixed dates and for dates, 

durations and Inneraries te travellers’ own specilication 

bape 5. 4 and 5 Seater C woken or closed) and | . Seater Touring Cars 
One of the Company's famous “ Transatlant Luque every » 


ALGERIA-TUNISIA- MOROCCO 


FIGIG, WARGLA. TUGGURT, BISKRA, EL OUED, TOZEUR, 
LAGWAT, GHARDAIA, MARRAKESH, RABAT, FEZ, T JNIS, 
‘BONA, CONSTANTINE, BOU SAADA, TIMGAD, DJEMILA, 
CARTHAGE, MEKNES, BENI ABBES, IGLI, THE HOGGAR, 
ae Sata SOAS ee Son, ie Pea 
Tours of from Two Weeks to Two Months 
Company's own Mai! Steamers Company's own luxunous Cars 
mpany's ove“ Transatlentique ” Hotel: (33) 
LONDON TO ALGIERS IN TWO DAYS 
Write to the FRENCH LINE 


_ COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUEL? 


. PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


























MARRAKESH 


BOU SAADA ‘ 
LAGWAT 
GHARDAIA 




















A.G.A. borrowed £1,600 on his house from the 
“Old Exguitable” and effected a House 
Purchase Policy. He died within eighteen 
months. He had only paid a total sum of 
£329 (including interest), but on his death 
the house became the property of his widow 
free of debt or any further liability. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commissiot 





LIBERTY TiILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.. W.1. Coloured Illustration Free 
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in commodities, while British investors lost many millions 
ested in the shares of some of the industrial ventures 


inv : : 
about this period which were hopelessly over- 


issued at 
capitalized. 
SUGGESTED ADVANTAGES. 

It usually happens, indeed, that when there is industrial 
depression the causes are not one but many; and so 
with regard to agricultural depression, while I am far 
from asserting that credit facilities may not play an 
important part in aiding prosperity, there are other, 
and perhaps more important, facters operating. In 
the Report on Agricultural Credit, which has recently 
been issued, stress, however, is laid upon the for- 
mation of a Central Land Bank, which, it is considered, 
should be empowered to handle the “ intermediate ” 
credit business in connexion with land improvements, 
&e. It is maintained by the expert appointed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to prepare the Report that the 
scheme of the Central Land Bank would have the 
following advantages : 

(a) It would establish for the first time in this country a uniform 
standard system of long term mortgage credit for agriculture. 

(b) It would give new facilities to farmers who wish to purchase 
their holdings, by providing mortgage credit at a reasonable rate 
of interest, in a standard and universally applicable form, and free 
from the risk of unexpected foreclosure. 


(c) It would ereate a standard agricultural thus 
’ 


opening up &@ new channel through which capital could enter agri- 


investment, 


culture. 

(d) lt would be adminstered through the joint stock banks and 
would have the benefit of their knowledge and experience ;_ it 
would be simple and secret. 

On the face of it, some of these suggested “ advantages ” 
seem to be obvious and it is only when they are examined 
in the light of the facilities already existing that the 
thought arises as to whether any material change is 
required in present methods. I do not doubt that 
instances might be cited where a farmer or a trader, as 
the case may be, may have failed to secure from his 
bank, on reasonable terms, the loan facilities desired, 
but I venture to think that such cases are very rare. 


BANKS AND FARM PURCHASES. 


In considering this problem of agricultural loans 
the plain fact has to be faced at the outset that conditions 
of agriculture in Great Britain are so different from those 
prevailmg in countries with huge wheat growing arcas 
that demands for accommodation will never be upon 
the colossal scale. Indeed, if they were, we should 
long ere this have seen some great Land Bank come 
into existence to meet the requirements of the situation. 
Latterly, of course, since there has been a breaking up 
of estates there have been numerous instances where 
farmers have been desirous of purchasing their farms, 
and not only has help readily been afforded by banks 
inallcases where the price asked and the other conditions 
were desirable, but considerable leniency has been 
shown with regard to reasonable methods of repayment. 
In fact, so far as the joint stock banks are concerned, 
it is not unlikely that the formation of a new institution 
might be regarded as a relief rather than otherwise, 
as farmers making their application to purchase estates 
would doubtless be referred to the new land bank. 
Whether, however, the same advantage would accrue 
to the borrower—that is to the farmer—is another 
matter, 

OLD AND New MEruops. 

A point in the Report of the Ministry of Agriculture 
to which considerable attention has been paid both by 
banks and farmers is the recommendation which, so 
far as can be gathered at present, seems to affect the 
present system of financing crops. In connexion with 
this financing, what is described in the Report as a 

chattel mortgage” is recommended, the process 
apparently being that the farmer will pay the corn 
merchant in cash and obtain the proceeds from the bank 
on a chattel mortgage which seems to amount to a kind 
of secret bill of sale. Thus, the bank being in the position 
of a _ Secured” creditor, other directions from which 
the farmer might be purchasing seeds would be un- 
secured and it almost looks as though the farmers’ 
credit in those quarters might be curtailed rather than 
expanded, 


Present Co-OPERATION. 

In modern conditions, so it is sometimes said, there 
is no longer the disposition to consider the personal 
habits and character of a borrower, whereas in bygone 
days the character of the individual constituted one of 
the best forms of security in the opinion of the lending 
bank. While, however, there may be greater diflicultv 
to-day, not merely because of the size of the bank, bif 
because of the greater complexity of social conditions, 
in appraising the merits and attributes of the individual 
borrower, there can be no greater mistake than to 
imagine that the old asset of personal character has 
ceased to operate in obtaining banking accommodation, 
and I have no hesitation whatever in asserting that 
many farmers and landowners would testify to the readi- 
ness of the banks to co-operate as far as is possible 
both in the financing of crops and in the purchase of 
suitable properties. 

Of course, I am not suggesting that it would not be 
possible for a new land bank to perform many useful 
functions and to grant facilities—by a slightly different 
method of procedure—in the same way that they are 
now granted by the banks. Indeed, it can be admitted 
that, if the new land bank had large capital, and 
assuming that it did not take deposits repayable upon 
demand, the granting of loans for the purchase of estates 
would be more consistent with the character of its 
business than it would be in the case of the ordinary 
joint stock bank whose obligations to the depositors 
to keep its resources very liquid are imperative. Pre- 
sumably, the bank suggested by the Report of the 
Ministry of Agriculture might even be in the character 
of a subsidiary of existing banks, who might contribute 
largely towards the capital. 


BorRROWERS AND LENDERS. 


Even so, however, very skilful management would 
be required if the business resulting were to be of a 
kind desirable both to borrowers and lenders, for it is 
too often forgotten that it is in the final results that 
the merit of the transaction has to be considered. The 
farmer or trader who obtains his desires with regard 
to financial accommodation may at the outset express 


complete satisfaction. It is not, however, until the 
transaction for which the money was borrowed has 
been consummated and the profit or loss has been 


determined that its merits can be fairly and adequately 
gauged, and the ultimate measure of gratitude on the 
part of the borrower will be determined by the success 
which has attended the operation for which the money 
was obtained. There have, indeed, been occasions 
when an intending borrower has generously acknowledged 
at a subsequent date that his banker was wise in refusing 
an advance on a particular occasion and for a particular 
purpose. Multiply one transaction by many thousands 
and it will be seen that the sum total of prosperity as 
ministered to by credit facilities is not so much to be 
measured by the aggregate amount of such credit 
facilities but more by the results achieved. And those 
results in the main are determined by the skill and 
judgment exercised both by borrower and lender, 


FINANCIAL NOTE 


ENGLISH RAILWAY RESULTS. 


The results announced, so far, by English Railway Com- 
panies, although pretty much in accordance with expectations, 
are far from encouraging, for, even where dividends have been 
maintained it has for the most part been a case of further 
heavy encroachment upon Reserves. ‘To quote, for example, 
only a few instances, the Great Western Railway has taken 
£800,000 from Reserves, the Southern Railway £200,000, and 
the London Midland and Scottish £1,000,000. Nevertheless, 
I am inclined to think that the fall in English Railway stocks 
may have been overdone, though, of course, having regard to 
the extent to which the railway industry seems to be per- 
petually harassed by the Labour problem, the investor may 
not consider that the present yield of 8} per cent., for example, 
in the case of the London Midland and Scottish and the Great 
Western Railways, is an adequate compensation for these 
uncertainties, 

A. W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 





V.0.Cc. HOLDING COMPANY. 





Pursuant to requisitions, an extraordinary general meeting 
of the V.0.C. Holding Co., Ltd., was held on February 16th at the 
Cannon Strect Hotel, E.C., for the following objects :— 


1. To pass a resolution to the effect that the action of the directors, 
nominated by or connected with the Royal Dutch Shell Group, 
in refusing to supply their colleagues on the board with the 
information required by them to determine the most advantageous 
manner of cisposing of the surplus oil production of the company 
and whilst so refusing in carrying by their votes a resolution to 
ofier the said surplus production to the Royal Dutch Shell Group 
on the same terms as are contained in the existing sale of oil contract 
with the Royal Dutch Shell Group is disapproved. 

2. To pass a resolution appointing a committee of shareholders 
to inquire as to the most advantageous arrangements capable 
of being made for the sale of the surplus oil production of the 
company and directing the board to supply such committee with all 
televant information in their possession or power. 


3. To pass a resolution to the effect that, as a maiter of principle, 
the directors nominated by or connected with the Royal Dutch 
Shel! Group should not vote on matters in which the interest of the 
Group conflicts with that of the company and that the Group 
should take no part in the election of directors who are intended 
to represent the outside shareholders. 


The Hon. Walter H. Samuel presided. 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen—You have heard 
the three resolutions read by the secretary, on which, as chairman, 
L wish to make no comment at present. With a view to simplifying 
the procedure of this meeting, L propose that the three resolutions 
be spoken to as one, though it will be necesstury to put them to 
the vote separately. I shall, therefore, first call on the proposer 
and seconder of these resolutions, and afterwards on Mr. Agnew, 
who probably knows more about Venezuelan oil matters than any 
other person, and has studied the position on the spot, who will 
speak on behalf of the board. 


Mr. A. FE. K. Cull said they had requisitioned the meeting in 
order to report to the shareholders the reasons for the resignations ; 
and so that by recording votes in favour of the three resolutions 
the meeting might assist in obtaining the most favourable terms 
possible, when selling the company’s production to the Royal 
Dutch Shell Group. We have no objection, said Mr. Cull, to the 
company being managed by the Royal Dutch Shell, nor do we 
object to selling the company’s production to them, provided 
we obtain from them as good a price as can be obtained elsewhere. 

Referring to the cause of the Directors’ resignations, Mr. Cull 
said : On January 11 we pressed for the information we required and 
submitted a resolution definitely asking for it in detail, and were 
defeated by the votes of the group coupled with Mr. Stirling’s. 
The chairman immediately put a counter resolution offering for 
ten years 3,000,000 barrels per annum to the group at their price. 
This resolution was carried by the same votes. 


You will have realized from the brief outline which I have given 
you that the group is determined that the question of the cost of 
transport shall not be examined and that they are equally deter- 
mined to prevent any effective competition with themselves for 
your oil. You will no doubt agree that under these circumstances 
our only course was to resign our directorships and to report the 
position to you. 


Gentlemen, the matter is now in your hands, and, in conclusion, 
I ask you to pass the three resolutions on the agenda. ‘The first is a 
vote of censure on the six directors nominated by the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group. The second is to appoint a committee to inquire as to 
the best arrangements that can be made for our surplus oil and 
directing the board to supply that committee with the information 
we have been unable to get in the past. The third is to the effect 
that, as a matter of principle, the directors should not vote on 
matters in which their interests conflict with those of the company 
and that the Royal Dutch Shell Group should not vote on the election 
of directors intended to represent the independent shareholders. 


Mr. Agnew said that he thought, before dealing with the resolu- 
tions on the paper, the shareholders would like him to deal as shortly 
as possible with some of the historical issues which have been raised 
by the five retired directors in their circulars. 

The first point was the academic dispute as to whether the 
advice the managers gave in 1924 was better or worse than the 
advice that was given by the directors who have now retired. 

The next historical peint raised by the retired directors is that 
they thought it was unreasonable to provide in the 1921 agreement 
that the company should make a 10-years’ estimate of its production. 


The suggestion that the V.O.C.’s position was a dangerous one 
under the 1921 agreement because the Royal Dutch Shell Group 
could have refused altogether to take away our oil was then 
referred to. 

Disregarding the legal issues on this point, which quite possibly 
may be open to various interpretations, it was asked that facts 
and not phraseology be considered. 

On the three resolutions being put separately, for and against, 
the Chairman in each case declared the resolutions to be lost. 


» ° ps i 
A poll was then demanded from the dissentient directors, gg 
was taken forthwith :— 


The result of the poll was as follows :— 


Resolution No. 1—Against ee ee e- 2,320,467 
For .. e- oe ee 797,989 
Resolution No. 2—Against a a -» 2,320,407 
For .. oe oe 798,739 
Resolution No. 3—Against oo oe e+ 2,320,407 
For .. as oe es 798,739 








DUFF DEVELOPMENT. 
CREATION OF RESERVE CAPITAL APPROVED, 

An extraordinary general meeting of the Dufi Development (y 
Ltd., was held on February !1th, at Winchester House, EC, 
which the board submitted proposals for increasing the authorise 
capital of the company to £600,000 by the creation of 500,0% 
shares of 10s. each, and the adoption of a new set of articles g 
association. 

A resolution was also submitted authorising the directors to grant 
to Mr. R. W. Duff, the chairman and managing director of the com. 
pany, the right to subscribe for 37,800 shares of the company at par, 
as a recognition for special services rendered and expenses incurn) 
by him between the years 1912 and 1925, such grant to becom 
effective when a settlement of the award against the Government 
Kelantan had been made. 

Mr. Duff informed the shareholders that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, informing 
him that a dispatch had been sent by Mr. Amery to the High Com. 
missioner for the Malay States inquiring what steps the Kelantan 
Government proposed to take in view of the Award. 

In advocating the resolution for the increase of capital the Chair. 
man said it was very desirable that a company of the nature of the 
Duff Co. should have a reserve of capital, as this was a very impor. 
tant and necessary part of the equipment required to meet all con. 
tingencies and so to develop the property to the best advantage; 
but, in seeking the shareholders’ approval to the proposed increase, 
he wished to assure them that there was no intention to make any 
issue of shares in the immediate future, nor was there even anything 
in the mind of the board which would necessitate such issue, The 
effect of the resolution being passed would merely be to restore the 
company to the position which it had usually held of having in hand 
a reserve of unissued capital to be utilised to the best advantage 
as and when required. The directors were therefore asking for no 
powers in excess of those which had always been entrusted to them 
in the past. Shareholders could rely upon their receiving every 
consideration should, at some future time, an issue of shares be made. 

The board’s proposals for the increase of capital and the grant to 
the chairman were approved, and, with some modifications of a 
technical character, proposed by shareholders and accepted by the 
board, the proposed new articles of association were adopted. 
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Instead of 


letting 
remain idle or yield only a small 
rate of interest, invest them in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


your savings | 


(Founded 1847) (Assets £3,750,000) 


at 5 per cent. free of Income Tax. It is in no way @ 
speculative undertaking, as the Society uses its funds solely 
on mortgage of property, in which there is no risk whatever. 
Money invested, when required, is repaid in full at short 
notice, and without expense. 





City Office: 52/53 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 


Write or call for full particulars: | 
Chief Office: 113 Powis Street, Woolwich, S.E. 18. 
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YOu CAN'T - find a better built, more efficient 
typewriter anywhere, at any price, than Corona 
Four. Read the specification below; make a 
special note of the new 
teduced price. Then ask us 
to send you full informa- 
tion about Corona Four 


A marvel of modern com- 
pactness and design. Stan- 
dard four-! ank kevboard, 
Ten-inch ca:riage. Twelve- 
yard, two-colour ribbon. 


and where you may see it. Stencilling device. Quiet. 
Y +. : . ] t Visible writing. Makes 

Ouve nothing to lose Dy learning to type an easy 
getting the facts. Write for ™atter- 


Deferred Payments can 


Corona Four Booklet. be arranged, tf desired, 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd, 4 Aldwych House, London 


Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. and 
51, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
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To VENICE and DALMATIA in MAY 


by the “‘RANCHI”’ 


HE “RANCHI’S ” Cruise to Dalmatia and Venice in May will 
occur at a fortunate season of the year, for then the eastern 
littoral of the Adriatic may be seen in its greatest beauty. Venice, 
expeciant of a still distant summer and the summer horde of visitors, 
may best be visited in spring time, when the Queen City and her 
satellite aquatic villages are uncrowded; her medizeval palaces free 
of access; her romantic waterways safely navigable by gondola. tn 
spring time, too, Sicily and the Balearic Is les are most attractive. 
The “RANCHI” is one of the P. & O. Company's Indian mail 
steamers of 16,600 tons gross register and is fitted, furnished, fed and 
fuelled (oil fuel) with a view to the complete enjoyment of her 
passengers. Her decks are broad and sheltered, her public rooms 
simply yet luxuriously appointed, her cabins (a number of which 
have private bathrooms) unusually large and fitg 1 with a thoughtful 
regard for detail, while a skilled orchestra and a first-rate kitchen 
and purser’s staff are no inconsiderable factors in her unusual 
attractiveness, 





SIX CRUISES, 1926 
by the “RANCHI” 








The “RANCHI” will make six cruises in the middle months of 1926—in 


May to Dalmatia, —— and the Balearic Isles; in June to the Atlantic 
Islands; twice in July to the Nerwegian Fjords; in August to Norway, the 
Balti and Helsingfors; in September to Sicily, Greece and Constantinople. 
ain illustrate d handbook containing practical details of the six cruises and 


ms of “the “RANCHI” may be had et 
P. & 0. HOUSE 4). re" 14/16 Cockspur St., $.W.1 


Where also Cabins may be provisionally reserved, 
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6,000 MILES IN A CUNARDER 

—TOURIST THIRD CABIN—AND 

A TOUR BY RAIL, RIVER AND 
LAKE IN 


CANADA 


From £31 14s. Return | 


THREE WEEKS OR A MONTH 


Write for Special Hlustrated Booklet 
to CUNARD LINE, Liverpool, L ondon, 
Southampton, Birmingham, Bristol, Brad- 
ford, Manchester, Plymouth, Belfast, 
Dublin, Qneenstown, or Local Agents. 


CUNARD 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 














Establis'’e:d 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,150,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DR. AF TS are GRANT ED on 
the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion “ 


New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS. are received for fixed 
periods on terms. which may be ascertained on «pplication. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Lon‘ton, EC. 2, 





& U.S.A. 





The Call from Africa 


Nowhere in the world has the Christian 
Church a greater opportunity of moulding 
the thought and life of backward peoples 
than in Africa. 
In British Africa it is the policy of the 
Government to co-operate with missionary 
societies in the effort to give education to 
the natives. 
This education must be religious; and the 
Bible is the best religious manual for the 
African, as for ail people. 
The Bible Society has issued translations 
in 180 African languages. Hundreds of 
thousands of African children are now 
learning the Gospel from the pages which 
the Bible Society supplies, and the spread 
' of edueaiion will rapidly increase the 
| number of readers. 
| The Report of the Commission appointed 
| by the Missionary Council of the Church 
| Assembly places among the immediate 
| needs of Africa more ample funds for the 
| support of the British and Foreign Bible 
| Society in its work for the Church. 
Will you help to raise the Society’s income 
to £150,000 ? 
Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
ihe Secretaries, The British and Foreign 
| Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 

















MASTER YOUR HAIR 


ANZORA CREAM, for 
greasy scalps, will not soil 
hat linings or pillows, and 
ANZORA VIOLA, for 
dry scalps, containing a 
little oil of violets, are sold 
in 1/6 and 2/6 (double 
quantity) bottles by 
Chemists, Hairdressers and 
Stores. 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. 


THEECEELELS 














MASTERS THE HAIR 


L Per TT TSI IT SURES 0200278002000 














oSouth Qprica 
in!Tdays 


he 
LUXURIOUS MAIL STEAMERS 


of the 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
Sailing WEEKLY from Southampton, via MADEIRA. 
FORTNIGHTLY INTERMEDIATE SERVICE 
from LONDON, via CANARY ISLANDS, 
to SOUTH & EAST AFRICAN PORTS. 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA, via Suez Canal. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
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Make Waterman's _ Ideal 
Fountain Pen YOUR bosom 
friend. It will serve and 
please you for life. And if 
you want to make a friend 
Waterman's is the 
pen to give. 


‘Wenn ei 





for life, 


Three Types: “ Regular” Type from 12/6; “ Safety” Type from 
17/6; “ Self-Filling ’”’ Type (with Patent Lever), No. 52, 17/6 

No. 54, 22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip-C ap, 
1/- extra. Presentation Pens in Silver and Gold. OF STATIONERS 


free on request. 


AND JEWELLERS. The “ Pen Book’ 
L.6. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner , Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Use Waterman's Ideal INK-—best for all Pens. 
















































































An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 

As shown at Wembley, Idesl Homes and other 


| ‘_FORI 


@ 
Sectional Bookease 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 
Oxford Scct oe Bookcase in be perches sed on “ Out of 





























Income te rms if desires 
__._, Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
alu i (Dept. 10), 
iil fii Sreaausts) OXFORD. 
mT London Agents: Dulau & Co., Ltd. 
ili a Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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i\ BISCUITS |} 
iN are the nicest of | 
nN all water biscuits | 








The f 
wie, 
a trial tin from your 
stores.Qheir crispness | 
and delicate flavour q 
will appeal to you. 


are simply ideal 
cheese. Order 





2 2)\ MADE ONLY BY 
‘ CARR &CO.LT {! 
CARLISLE b 
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The throat is very sus- 
ceptible to infection from 
the microbes carried in the 
air by dust or particles of 
moisture. Particularly is 
this so in busy streets, 
crowded buses and trams. 
The use of the ‘Allenburys* Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles is a 
wise precaution against this danger of infection, especially for those 
subject to throat troubles. These pastilles clear the throat, prevent 
soreness and allay irritation: they are made from the fresh juice of 


ripe blac k currants and pure glycerine, an a may be used freely without 
causing any harmful or unpleasant effects. 





YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 
Packed in distinctive 
tin boxes containing 


ycerine 6 


Bleck Garrant 


PASTILLES 


2 Ou; + « 
4oz. ¢« « 1 
80% + 


1 Ib. 


G llenbunys 









Allen & Hanburys Ltd, 
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_— ms Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1796. 
ICAU 
The Spring Planting Season being now here, we 
shall be glad to send any of our Catalogues by 
return to readers of this paper. Departments— 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Iris, Rock 
Plants, Seeds, Manures and Garden Tools. 


MLM RTM 


GEORGE BUNYARD & Co., Ltd., : 








The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 











AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets ad we ie ee ee -.  £56,000,000 
Annual Income .. - os én ne £8,300 ,000 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distmbutes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
These who desire to obtain their lite assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with pericct security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 


W. C, Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom, 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


‘There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


_——_ 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





DIABETES 


Sufferers from Diabetes searching for a palatable, well-varied diet will 

find it in Cheltine foods. They are highly nutritious and graded No. 1 

(for mild cases), No. 2 (more serious cases), and “ strict diet (for 

extreme cases). Particulars post free, or with samples to cover postage, 
etc., 1/- from— 


THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Chehine Works, Cheltenham 





The fascinatingly soft tones of Story's 


Plain Carpeis 


enhance the beauty of the richly coloured 
Furnishing Fabrics now so much the vogue. 


Plain Pile in many shades from 10/6 yard. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Story and Co., Ltd. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundavs 6 to 19.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
FEPRUARY 22nd, 23rd and 24th. RUDOLPH VALENTINO in 
“ THE FAGLE”"; JACK HOLT, LOIS WILSON, NOAH BEERY 
and RAYMOND HATTON in ** THE THUNDERING HERD,” &c. 
FEBRUARY 25th, 26th and 27th. TSOBEL ELSOM in ** THE LAST 
WITNESS"; ** THE DRESSMAKER FROM PARIS,” starring 
LEATRICE JOY and ERNEST TORRENCE; Comedy, &c. 

















a 
RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. oe e« Four Shilling 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. -» Two Shilling 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10%. 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisemey 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEP, 
THE SP#CTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week, 














PRE. 

yp Aaa. — Cote copies of “THE SPECTATOR" 
Dated JULY 11th, 1925, 
and NOVEMBER 238th, 1925. 

Box No. 1334, the Spectator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.0,j | 


——__ a 
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Cheatres, Exhibitions, &e, 
A REMARKABLE FIRST EXHIBITION 


By THOMAS LOWINSKY, also 
Exhibition by ALBERT RUTHERSTON, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6, 


For Sale, To Het, Kr. 
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ee 

; TESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness 

SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea an 

land views) : self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary conveniens, 

Rentals (inclusive) £85 yearly. No premiums, fixtures free.—Apply, HENRY 
BUTT, Oxiord Street, Weston-super-Mare (or Agents) 











j ; OME.—To let, for a few weeks, a comfortably furnished flat 
t nr. Villa Borghese. Electric lighting, Central heating. For particulars apph 














MARCHESA CAVALLETTI, 27 Via Dagni, Rome. 
EVON : SPRING.— Quiet private house, recommended for rest. 
Sea, country. Excel. centre. High. From 45 Easter from 52s. 6d. Alo 





furn. Garden Hut for 3, meals as desired. 


Box 1336, the Spectator. 

OME OF REST FOR SICK, INFIRM AND AGED GENTLE 
| FOLK .—Few vacancies convalescent, rest, nerve and dietary cases (in 
and vegetarian); lJovely residence in own grounds 30 minutes of town.—Appy 
PRINCIPAL, The Cloisters Seuthborough Road, Bickley, Kent. Tele.: am 
Ravensbourne, 





Appasintnents, &c.. Vacant and WManted, | 
psuee VESEYS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SUTTO 
COLDFIELD, 











The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant on the Ist Septembe] 
owing to the retirement of the present Head-Maste1 There is accommodation {x 
350 boys, including 30 boarders. Salary, inciuding school house, is £800 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £20 to £900, subject to deduction of five per cent. unit 
the Superannuation Act, and to the consent of the Board of Education. The hous 
purpose of salary is valued at £70 per annum. Candidates must be Graduates a] 


Jionours of a British University. i 
Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from the Clerk 
the Governors, Mr. J. H. PERKY, Solicitor, 46 High Street, Sutton Coldfield. 


A Panis “GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE 
A 





In consequence of the regretted retirement of the present Head-Master, on tt} 
Ist September, 1926, a HEAD-MASTER for the above School is required. Saat] 
£600 per annum rising by £25 per annum to £900 perannum, First year on pro 
He must be a graduate of a British University. A residence with accommoditin 
for boarders forms part of the School Buildings, This may be oceupied by OY 
fHead-Master at a fair rent. Number in School 250 including about 50 beens 
in two houses. Applications to be made on forms to be obtained from the une 
signed on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope and returned to lia 
not later than the 15th March, 1926, J. R. ELLIOT 

Newport, Shropshire. Clerk of the Manager 

itth February, 1929. a 








C° UNTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORI 
PUBLIC LIGRARIES. 
CHIEF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, ; 
The Public Libraries’ Committee invite applications for the position 


Assistant. Librarian (Male) at the Central Library at an inclusis lary of £29 
annuum (no bonus), indidates must have had practical Publie Library exper 


of ( 











— 1 
in a systematically (Dewey) classified open-access iibrary, both Lending and 
ence and in possession of L.A, certificates of efliciency _ 

The person appointed will be required to pass satisfactorily a medical exam ‘ 
within fourteen days of appointment, and before entering upon his duties. | 

Applications in candidate's own handwriting, stating, age, experience, and gm 
fications, with particulars of L.A. certificates held, and accompanied by CON id 


not more than three recent testimonials (which will not be returned), endorsed” 

Assistant,” to be addressed to the Chairman, Public Libraries’ Committce, 5toesy™ 

and delivered not later than Monday, February 28th 4 
RICHARD HARGREAVES 














February 9th, 1926. Borough Librarian, Stockpe | 
ong e | 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGH 

(University of London), : 

ENGLEFIELD GREEN. x08 

The Governors of the College will shortly proceed to the appointment of a sexi 
STAFF LECTURER IN ENGLISH (Head of the Department). The post is a reste 


one and is open to women only; and the Lecturer will be expected to come inte 
residence at the beginning of the Session 1926—27. 

Applications, with 8 copies of testimonials, should be sent by Mare 
PRINCIPAL, from whom full particulars may be obtained, 
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FADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.—An English Mistress. 
ottts Oxford Honours ande x pe rience essential, for summer term. Sal iry ace yrding 
. bp dearee and expe rience.—Apply HEAD-MIS1TRESS. 
— 


Training in 
Hostets recom- 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special 
\AREE RS Method. Six to twelve months. Seatneadien 


s — ; 
r after training secured through the Appointments Department. 


< ded and posts 4 ree ia aaa - Bn aaa re 
Shilling | LEMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIA 
—CENTRA 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


TION (Incorporated), 










AREERS AND VOC ATION AL TRAINING.—A_ book in 
( which over 100 professions for educated girls are described, with all infor- 
J, nas to preparation and trainin Price Gd.: post free, Ys. Od MEN'S 
PMPLOY ME NT Pt BLISHING CO, : . London, W.C. 1, 


——_———— 
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rtisemey 
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‘HOLARSHIPS 





D* "kh 6©6©WILLIAMS’ 

(OPEN TO PERSONS OF onan SEX.) 
DEPI, “TT r mer , 7c 
den, UNDERGRADUATE BURSARIES. 

BURSARIES of the value of £70 each per annum tenable for three years 

- aE NIVE RSITY OF GLASGOW will be offered in 1926. Candidates must 
a id fy the Trustees of their desire to be educated for the Protestant [Dissenting 
"ATOR" Minis try. They must also be of “ South Britain,” and will be required to pass the 
si " Scottish Universities Entrance Examination or its equivalent in other University 

2 school examinations. 

DIVINITY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


1, W04. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £75 each per annum tenable for two years in a Colleg 


University approved by the Trustees will be offered in 1926. Candidates are 
—— soguired to produce certificates of graduation, reach a certain st andard in an examina- 
pre to be held in September, and declare in writing their intention to enter the 
Protestant Dissenting Ministry. 
ney = , ri ’ ‘ ‘ . 1 
TION TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP. 


Dr. WILLIAMS’ TRUSTEES will offer in 1926 (for 1927) a TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP of £150 tenable for one year in some approved foreign University 
or Theological School. Candidates must declare in writing their intention to enter 
(or remain in) the 


Protestant Dissenting Ministry. 








— 
Copies of the prospectus of above Scholarships and Bursaries may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY (Ke Joseph Worthington), Dr. WILL IAMS’ LIBRAR - 
——.., | ‘Gordon Square, London, Ww.c a 
P pedal nth cS A AE . 
plastie NIVERSIT Y OF LONDON. 
3 (3 
ENA 1 Ci urse of Two Lectures on “‘ THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION ” will be given 
, (in English) by Professor H. KANTOROWICZ, (Proiessor of Law in the University 
of Freiburg i/ 6) at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
shed flat SCIENCE (Houghton Street, Aldwyeh, W.C.2) on THURSDAY, MARCH 4rn, 
or and TUESDAY, MARCH 9ru, at 5 Pat, At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
Wars 4p) taken by HIS EXCELLENCY THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR (Dr. Fricdrich 
Sthamer). . * 
——= A Lecture on “L'ANGLETERRE ET LES ANGLAIS CHEZ HONORE DE 
1 forrest’ BALZAC” will be given (in French) by Professor FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 


Paris) at BIRKBECK COLLECE (Breams Buildings 
MARCH Orn, at 5.50 PLM, 


(of the University of , Fetter 


lane, B.C, 4) on FRIDAY 


s. Gd. Als 




















a ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
ENTLE EDWIN DELLER, 
cases. (frut Academie Registrar. 
wr Apuit} : ss e 
ele: MH) FYRACTICAL GARDENING for VOMEN, ROYAL 
j ROTANIC SOCIETY'S SCHOO! Regent’s Park: thorough training ; 
=} £30 per annum: iree terms.—For Prospects apolv the PRINCIPAL, 
ted, } ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
— TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROMHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
SUTTON DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
| Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore M.A. on. Treasurer: Mra. 
W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning S« holars apie Loan Fund and Grant 
Septembs| from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE 
ann i i EASTLON RNE 
HE EFASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


All Dome tic Science subi jects taught. Resident and Day Pupils. 





adua Certificates granted. 
' Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 
L _B{J 3IVERS ie OF LONDON 
Two Lecture led (1) “ RONSARD ET SES AMIS A L'UNIVERSITE DE 


POITIERS,” and (2) “ L 
DE RABELAIS,” 5 


ESPRIT DE LA RENAISSANCE 
be given (in French) by Professor J. 


DANS L'OKUVRE 
PLATTARD (of the 





University of Poit , at BIRKBECK COLLEGE (reams Buildings, Fetter 
Jane, ¥.( $), on TUESDAY, ! i FEBRUARY, and FRIDAY, 26th FEBRUARY, 
at 5.30 p.m, At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by His Execllency the 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR (Monsieur A. de Fleuriau). ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET, 

EDWIN _DELLER, Acad mic Reuistrar. 
———— cece ieee aaa ‘ dal 








Bons ‘Pehooks and Colleges. 











ORT ay , rE > 
ORT) (\ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. — Apply to HEAD- 
/ MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 

the first we inst week of July. £100 downwards 

I ONBRI ONBRIDGE SC HOOL: Se Rae Examination on the 
ith, 8th, 9th and 10th June, 1926. Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., One of 
£0 p.a., and One of £40 p.a., and not exceeding Five Foundation Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for com- 





Petition. Also the 


Low Scholarshiy 
are or have heen in 


any of the 


of £50 p.a., open to the sons of persons who 
various services under the British Government in 





' a 
“i India For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the Headmaster, School 
ial House, Tonbridge 

ana _ -_ 

"ori QMALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (12 pupils). 
Stockpath Family life with individual teaching and personal games coaching. Scholar- 


thips gained at: Public Schools 
ituation in the Midlands 
application — Box 1335. The 
AS seeecll aatataalie 

] OSSALL SCHOOL. — Some 


boys hetween the ages of 12 


Country house with private grounds. High sunny 
Two vacancies at Easter. Terms and references on 
13 York Street, W.C, 2 


Spectator, 





Twelve Open Scholarships for 
and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 


a downwards, Will be awarded by Examination beginning March 2nd, 1926. 
Feetwo _——— at Rossall and in London. Apply THE BURSAR, Rossall, 
4 O' 








Be ADFIELD COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held i 
June, 1926. to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100, Four E shibitions 


Bara Six Exhibit ions of £40 and One Exhibition of £30.—Eutry forms can be 
wed from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks, 


6th to Of 


Weeeaa 


‘ALDER 

















K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
\ Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, $40 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINKEKING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master nm. ¥. Pi M M.A. 
if Pe See eR Se COLL EGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER 
: THE EARL OF StRADEROKE, 
ident : LORD HUNSINGFIELD, MP, 
Head- Va ler: F. W. Stocks, Esq.. M 
Inclusive Fees £60 to & 9° p.a 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 p.a Open f ompetition March 17th. 
Applications for vacancies should be maie to th HEAD-MASLER or 


secretary 


Oirls §& 























/ fae eres SCHOOL FOR “GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY, 
Bracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistress: Miss KF. M S. I ATCHELOR (Ox f. Hons Sch.). 
( {ASTLELTON HOl SE, Ban: tead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 
annex to Garratt Hall, Danstead Girls received from the Coiouies and foreiga 
countries with entire charge, Lin'shi bjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. elivut health record.—Addreas THE 
PRINCIPAL. 
‘T. HELENS, COCKE RMOUTH.—Boar ling ‘School for Girls 
Ss in the Lake District Entire charge if desired. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER 
Wy cocae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. me HU TR ( HH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Provost: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot. 
SCHOOL OF 8. MARY and 5. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD, —— 


mistress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon. Fees: Cirls entering over 15, £135 a year: Girls 
entering under 15, £120 a year. Re juctions for the clergy and good Exhibitions, 
For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress 
= REPARIAL 'TRALNING. 

toria Street, 8.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5¢ 
Typewriting. liook-keeping, Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. 
\ ILTON = OD RT CO 
i WORTH PARK, THREE 
A FREE 


CHURCH 








70 Vic- 
Shorthand, 
Languages extra, 
LLEGE. 
BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
(Founded 1871), 


~The Women’s Institute, 
9968. Year's course 50 guineas 








GIRLS 


Head-Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c 
School Secretary, the 


M.A. 
apply to the Head-Mistress, or the 


A. G. SLEEP, 


Rev. A 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street London, E.C. 4 





wT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 
The Council offer for competition in “May FHRUE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


value £80, £70 and £60, tenable for four year 

parents are unable to pay the full school fees 

of professional men or of officers of H.M. Servic 

13 and 15 years of age on September 15, 1926 

be had on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

ee SCHOOL, OXFORD.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be offered for Girls under 


y 14 on May Ist.—Application should be made 


at St. Leonards School by 
Preference will be give 

Candidates 
Particulars 


girls whose 
i to daughters 
must be between 
and entry forms can 














to the HEAD-MISTRESS before Mar ch 1 t 
W ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman; Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stauds in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, * Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 


Kournemot 


H = ” iunke 


ith Collegiate Schools, Ltd 








LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss Wallis 
Private Residential School for Girls lele: ‘* Watford 616.” 





OOULARD ow SCHOOLS. —W ES STER N i DIVISION. 

Provost : FHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
FAUNTON, | Head-Mistross: 
150, girls over 14, £180. 


M. E 
HicA THERTON PARK, 
M.A. (Oxon.). Fees 


Re 
8 KATHERINE’S, 
Miss« M HARTINELL, 











LSs IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND Bie RETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application, 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


—_ ABEEY SCHOOL, BUCKS, 


Six Scholarships of the nominal v alue ‘of £ s 10 a year will be offered by the Council, 
on the result of an examination to be held in May, 1926, to girls under 14 on May Ist. 
The Council are prepared to give, if necessary additional grants Varying from £30 to 
£90 a year to scholars, All entry forms must be received before March 31st, 1926, 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GIRLS SCHOOL | 


EDUCATION’S 











SEASCALE. 


J 
ON THE BOARD OF LIST OF EFFICIENT SCHOOLS, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS on Public School lines, 
Preparatory School: 7 to 13 years of age 
Senior School: 13 or 14 to 19 years of ag 
For particulars of Entrance Scholarships, open to the daug hte rs of professional 
men, app ly Secretary. 


Escort provided fre from: 








London, Cre we, Live rpool, Manchester, Carlisle. 


( 7\VERDALE SC HOOL, | FARLEY HAL L, near Oakamoor, 

N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals : Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS, 


HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 

Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required, 

Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net ball. Tennis. Bathing. 

( 7 ‘ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — Boarding School for Girls, 
A few vacancies for September, 


} 1926.—Apply for illustrated prospectus.~ 
Miss A. MELVILLE GREEN, B.A., 





| ANSDOWNE 
4 





Whincroft. 
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——____ 
—— 
Foreign. For the Gable, Ke. 
‘ R E N C 8 y HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground wit, 
: —_ stones outy. Cash with order, 3s. per 7 Ib. carton post free, pete. 
strong cartons. bias BREWHURST MIL . ANG CU., Loxwood, Sussex, pa 


Mr. WALTER WATNEY has founded an establishment at the CHATEAU de 
BOULAINS, near FONTAINBLEAU, open oniy to EX-PUBLIC SCHOOL Men 
and run on the best University lines. Highly qualified resident Freneh professors. 
Chateau life. All sports. ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN (compulsory). Highest 
references given and required,—Apply Chateau de Boulains, Valence an brie (S.et M . 


4, RENCH FINISHING SCHOOL FOR G IRLS. 
LAUSANNE-VEN . Healthily situated. Modern languages. Music, 
Fa Family Life.—Apply, Mlle. MICHOUD, Chalet du Bois, 


—— 


, ONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE.—Mr. C. Copland Perry, M.A., 
Ph.D., Lie. is L. Preparation for FOREIGN OFFICK, CONSULAR, and 
UNIVERSITY (SCHOLARSHIVDS, &.) FNAMINATIONS.  Resiaence in French 
family. French lecturer. Golf, Tennis, Riding.— Box 1357, Spectator, York St., W.C, 




















Private Cuilion, Xe 


OHN DUXBURYS ELOCUTION SCHOOL — Voice Pro- 
e duction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singinz. Private 
onde enly. K cs Museum 2386.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Wol urn Square, 
ondon W.C. 1, 








iby Ocu TION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward, 
particuiars of his Private Lessons in EXTEMPORKE SPEAKING, 
Voice Production; Breathing: Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp, Hotel Cecil.) 








Srholastic Agenries. 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS A'‘l 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTOKS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 5873, 
Educational Agents. Established 1875. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They wili also be glad to supply information about estab- 
LAhmeuts giving a Course oi training in secretarial Work, Agricuiture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 





we HOOLS AND TU TO & 8. 
hk unetiaet 
Reliable intormation and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free or charge) to parents stating +" ir requirements (kind of selool, 
age of pupil, iccality preferred, range cf fees, «« 
Messrs. TRUMAN «& RNIGHTL EY, LTD. 
Schoiastic Agent 
€1 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, | Ae 5 
Telepho Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS, 





most compl ts gnide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. Gd., Post free Se, 


‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 





~ CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowled ze of the Best Schools and 








Tutors In this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
VPARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses ani Trustworthy information, 

‘The age ot the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
—J. A J. VPALON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 4 






—— -- - = — -— _—— —_______ -- ——. 








Authors, @pypewriting, Ye 








| | Sateeneted MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp tor prospectus to 
RONALD M ) MASSE Y, lus Victoria Street, London, $.W. 1. 
‘ARN. Mone y by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4, to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Tou ikiet free.— ‘Kegent lustitute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 











£7 ) CASH Offered for Best Novel. Full particulars | 


free. Stories, Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs also desired. 
No reading fee Messrs. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, L IMITE Db, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London ist iblished 1sy3. 





UThHORS’ Manuscripts and other work typed by lady London 











& graduate.— Box 133), lhe Spectator, 13 York Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 2. | 





ry YPEWRITING, lod. per 1,000. Prompt and careful work, 
Also Duplicating. —Weatheriey, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants, 





ANUSCRIPTS of every description authentically Typed. 

Duplicating by experienced operators and ‘Translations undertaken.— 

REGINA BUREAU (Typewriting Department), 1 Thomas Strect, Grosvenor Square. 
"Phone: Maytair 7140 (8 lines). 

YPEWRITING AND DUPLICAT ING SPECIALISTS. — 

WANDSWORTH TYPING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 High Street, 

18. AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, PLAYS Is. per 1,000 words. Prompt 

ana accurate work guaranteed. Visiting Typist with M: chine by the hour, day or week, 


- {TERARY TYPEWRI' ir ING of every dese riptio n carefully and 
promptly executed, Mss, Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d per 1,000.— 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (C.), ‘T Palmeira Avenuc, Westcliff-on-Sea. 











M ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, 'T ypewriting, ‘Translations.— 


52 __ 52 Rup t Street, Piceadily. "Phone Gerrard 1737 


Cours, be 
PPLAts SOCIAL TOURS. 


First-Class. Small Parties. Accompanied, 
N. & BisHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 2lst.—AKT CITIES, North and Central Italy, 4 weeks, 
150 Auckiand Koad, London, 38.H, 19, 


























- é i 
} ACON. Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. 1s. 34, per |b 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-i2 Ibs. Is. 4d. per lb. Smoked or Pale Dried, u 


rail pasa, Full pie ¢ list free.—E. MILES & CU., Bacon Factory, B 


ristol, 





Gubccine. 


a 





*RAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone 
. quarries. Lowest prices, Delivered anywhere.— RHYMNE 
13 Ludgate Hill, E.c, 4. 


direct fro 
Y QUARRIE 





Y ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 


Pon ls, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wall cx 
Geo. VINT & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, bradtord, Yorks. 








ping, rockery~ 





—————_= 

Miscellaneous. 
AS ti ACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, FETES, && 
LIBERAL DISCOUNP,—Quaint Hand-painted Suede Writing Pads, Serviety 


Kings, Jookmarkers, &., assorted colours. Artincial blowers, real 
arti-tic Bubble Glassware, exciusive designs ; skilful production in | 


wouderful metailic eect. Samples sent on approval.— Write, call or pho © Vieworly | 


2395.—VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, ¥l Victoria Street, 





H i AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your 

Crest, Motto, or Other ideas incorporated. Artistic and 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENRY b. WARD, 57 Mortimer 
m=. hk 


Preserved Fem, 
ewer he ottery— 


le oudon, SW. 


Ss 


own Arma, 
Original work 
Street, London, 





| pentngerenes NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c.—Certaiy 
success assured to purchasers of our handsome hand-coioured Pottery 
hig protits, Cus 


Bown gaye Glassware, ‘Irays. Beautifui colouring 
writes : “ Dottery supplied was much admired and sold ¢ vut befor 
Write “ RAINBOW " POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. "3." Lindt 

A FOUNTAIN PEN YOU CAN’T LOSE, the rolle« 
Pocket Clip forming part of the Pen. Ideal for yoursell 

girl at school, Superbly chased; hivhest quality throu shout; 1 








Vases 





ny thi 


Cld, Sussex 


l gol 1 patent 


boy of 


t 
t cara 





with iridium points ; rolied gold selt-tilling lever; worth lis. 6d. Gur Pri ¢1 5 6 


Fine, medium or broad.—W. J. LEVINGSTON, Nantwich. 





Spay TURNED.—Send your Overcoat, Sui 
J to the Actual Tailors, not middicmen, for free estinat 
remodelling coats, alter: 





Id. List FR&E SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke 
L.C. 3. Telephone: Avenue 572 


ions and all repairs. Retaiiored and finist 
ali details, equal in appearance to new clothe Periect results absolut 


ts, Costumes 


W 








, TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.- Highest Vale 


assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or oifer by return. ff offer not a 
turned post free. Best prices paid tor Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
8. CANN & CO., 69A Market Street, Manchester, Estd, 


189 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD), 2s. each tooth oi: 
4 4s. on Silver: 68. on Gold No misleading prices, Ca 
DENTAL WORKS, Carlton, Notts, Bankers. Midland. 


i Vulcanit 


h by retu 





(OCKROACHES are loathsome, hard to extern 
by using Dlattis, easy guaranteed infallible remedy Pins 
is. (d., post free trom sole makers, HOWARTELS, 473 Crookesmoor 


Linale excep: 
Is. 44.. 246 
Road, Sheth 


or ( hermsts, loots branches stores, Larver size for export, lower rat 








atid CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, 


Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within as 


of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public roon 
nished on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Litt. Termes 





weekly. From ls. 6d. a day From 33. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakia 


Attendance). Telephone. Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083) 

















yee COURT, SIDMOU" ‘H (Private Hotel).—¢ 
a adjoining bs-hole Golf Cours: magnilicent sea-views every I 


au 





INLY Hi 








cuisine, chet; electric jight ; gas-fires in beuroorms. Masy reach sea, > 
Good safe bathing: shady garden (ood garag Contortal ar i 
Summer and winter seasons. Write for ilustrated Lookliect Pelephone: 1% 
sid imouth. 
ES 
RIG HTON, THE KING'S HOTE L. Centre best part af 
Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms anda] 
modern improvements Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Teiephon 
ee 





Hart Sireet, WU I Large and weil-appoimved Temperance H 
breakinst, and attendance, trom 83. 6d. per aight Full tariff on aj 
poses : Museum 1232. ‘Telegrams Kingsley, London,’ 


] ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museu 
4 : 


’ bed . 
ee] 


‘ 4 
)plcauuvu. + 





Nj ATLOCK. Smedicy’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 15 
Me 


rooms. Supreme tor comtort pleasure and health, Prospectus 





53. 260 ded 


—— 


.* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel veo 


with Laths and otuer advantages of a Hydro at moderate cos 





| OURNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL.—Pte. Hotel. 
Tarif? oo application to Eyertou Hine, Prop. Tel. : ° Craggei 
Phone: 269 B’ mouth 


lel 
Ee 


Finest Pos 


* Bournemou 





———— INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 


(gratis) 4 


170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Kefresiunent How 


Assouiation, Lid. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd, 8t. George's House, 193 Kegent Street, 


Ww. 


Manager, S.J 


i): 








LUNA 
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| 
ovat WP Hl z Fr ne? 
Pe 21 March. 1782 | From Mr. Murra s List 
1 Cc , 4¢ me | | 
—s 
r “The oor MW who SC me "0 | » ’ ’ 
tng Moet Lone monet Sines * Se eee ee a TO BE PUBLISHED THURSDAY NEXT, THE 
Sunday dicd yesterday morning. She cat nothing } SECOND SERIES OF 
—— afterwards till she died. But she eat hearty of the | Sin sen ? 
Veal I sent her.” saith t! THE LETTERS OF 
So writes James Woodforde, the second im | 
ra yolume of whose DIARY will be published mt QUEEN VICTORIA 
on 25th February by the OXFORD UNI- | Shia A Her Ma; C q 
— tion from Her Majesty’s Correspondence 
nd Lily | elec J fr a 
rockery.~ this instalment are 1782-1787, the places | . and Journal between the Years 1862 and 1878 : 
——. described mostly in Norfolk, the gallery of PUBLISHED BY Al PHORITY - OF HIS 
. MAJESTY THE KING. 


portraits as varied and as rich as in the 
previous volume. 


EDITED BY GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. 


IN 2 VOLS. WITH 17 PHOTOGRAVURES. £2 12s. 6d. net. 





The editor is still Mr. John Beresford, and 
the price 12/6 net. | BEAU GESTE By P. C. W REN _ 
| The Mystery and Adventure Story of a Generation. Is now in 
| its Seventeenth Printing. 7s. 6d, net 








Otker books dealing with the eighteenth | : 
century recently published by the OXFORD Two New 4. 6d. net Novels 
UNIVERSITY PRESS include two volumes HUMAN CLAY | THE OLD MAN’S WIFE 
of Letters in the ‘‘ World’s Classics ” :— ‘me cuee ——s rensbam er | is od ap be sjeing ane re 

JOHNSON’S LETTERS. — Selected by 2. 
R. W. CHAPMAN. THE LETTERS OF SAHARA 








d patent THOMAS GRAY. Selected by JOHN | , By AN( US BUCHANAN, M.C., F.R.S.G.S 
aT boy BERES¥ ORD. 2/- net each. sutinan ak eek Gtr Wok omiane OF Chae Wee 
| Map. 21s, net 





VERSITY PRESS. The years covered by 


And a remarkable volume by Mr. Bonamy Dol oF at - 
ititled er TC ‘ arn 

canal ee earns | JESUS CHRIST IN HISTORY AND 

7°" THREE ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY. | FAITH 

re 12/0 net. 3y the Rt. Rey. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, CH, D.D 


= It would he I ard to find nyw! T i nil ry of th Gospel 


~—an OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS [§[ 5) sete steebicecet sstetrse Sooty fines ites 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


announces the publication of 


ENGLISH MONASTIC FINANCES 
IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


By R. H. SNAPE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


Cambridge Studies in Mediaeval Life and Thought. 

This volume deals with the monasteries as holders of 
property and traces the course of monastic life from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century from the point of view of 
finance, 


SELECT TREATISES OF 
S. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


De Diligendo Deo. Edited by WATKIN W. 
WILLIAMS, M.A. De Gradibus Humilitatis et 
Superbiae. Edited by BARTON R. V. MILLS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 10s net. Cambridge Patristic Texts, 


JOHANNES SCOTUS ERIGENA 


A Study in Mediaeval Philosophy. By HENRY 
BETT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s net. 


“We heartily congratulate the author on the completion 
of his fine and sel holarly monograph. . A fascinating 
introduction of Erigena to the theologians and philosophers 
of to-day. . . . Mr Bett’s judgments are sound, anc 
throughout his exposition he shows noteworthy gute ophica! 
and theological insight.”"—The Methodist Recorde 


PROPHECY AND RELIGION 


Studies in the Life of Jeremiah, By JOHN 
SKINNER, D.D. Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 
12s 6 net. 

“The volume is full of interest, both for its fresh 
translation, iis arrangement of the material, its reconstruc 
tion of the time ind the man, its suggestiveness for the 
great problems > out own day.”’-—The Baptist Times. 


A COMPARISON OF POETRY 
AND MUSIC 


By Sir W. H. HADOW. The Henry Sidgwick 
Lecture, 1925. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University dis- 
cusses the points of resemblance and difference inf 
the appeal of the sister arts of music and poetry, 


DRAMATIC THEORY IN SPAIN 


Extracts from Literature before and during the 
Golden Age. Edited by Il. J. CHAYTOR, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 

The purpose of this book is to bring within the 
reach of students of Spanish literature a number of 
pieces which are, for the most part, to be found only 
in rare or expensive editions not readily accessible 
to the average reader. 


The 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF, 
FLOWERING PLANTS 


Volume II. Dicotyledons. By ALFRED BARTON 
RENDLE, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., P.L.S. 279 text- 
figures. Demy 8vo. 30s net. Cambridge Biological 
Series. 


ATOMICITY AND QUANTA 


By J. H. JEANS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Being the 
‘Rouse Ball Lecture delivered on May 11, 1925, 
Crown Svo. 2s 6d net. 


HOW WE JUDGE 
INTELLIGENCE 


An investigation into the value of an interview as 
au means of estimating general intelligence. By 
E. H. MAGSON, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 4to. 8s 6d net. 

The British Journal of Psychology Monograph 
Supplements, No. IX. ‘Thesis approved for the 
Degree of Doctor of Science in the University of 
London, 


THE TENURE OF 
AGRICULTURAL LAND 


By C. S. ORWIN, M.A., and W. R. PEEL, M.A,, 
D.S.0. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 
Some corrections and additions have been made, 
and a paragraph is included by way of comment 
on certain aspects of the proposals of the Liberal 
Land Committce, whose report has recently been 





published. 

* As a basis of discussion, if no more, the book provides | 
the best text yet published. No poli tical p arty. can di } 
regard it—not the Labour Party who desire control fre om | 
Whitehall, or the Liberal Party with their half-baked 
scheme for restoring the yeoman, or the Conserv: itive P: rty 
who have not yet confessed to any scheme at all.” } 


The OfPeclalor 


AN ESSAY ON THE ORIGINS 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By D. PASQUET, Docteur és Letires. Translated 
by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A. With a Preface and 
Additional Notes by GAILLARD LAPSLEY, M.A.,, 
Ph.D.(Harv.). Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

“A book for scholars and for or rdin ary folk who feel 
the charm o0° studying historical! origins, Education. 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION | 


An Examination of Educational Problems in the light 
of recent Scientific Researchh By ST GEORGE 
LANE FOX PITT. Fifth Issue, revised. Crown 
8vo. 4s net. 

In this issue additions have been made to the 
sections on Economics. 

“Jt is a scholarly and stimulatin * produc ion,.”" 

“ae. tiigaia suara 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


An Expert Opinion of the 
401I50 H.P. NEW PHANTOM 


\ LTHOUGH. ae os Phantom is 
capable of extremely high speeds, 

andl of ttaining “~ ese pa sina very 
short distance, it is probably the safest 
vehicle on the road, on account of the 
efficiency of its six brakes. 
‘One’s motoring education cannot be 
considered complete unless one has 
had a drive in this latest Rolls-Royce 
production.’ 


Mr, A. Percy Bradley, AM.LMech.E., in 
THE SPHERE 
on 22/8/25 











—— 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
14/15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : Rolhead, Piccy, London, Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines} 
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Coachbuilders by Appointment to H.M.The King and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


BARKER COACHWORK | 


for Rolls-Royce and other high-class Chassis 


Since 1710, those who require the best have come to Barkers 
for fine coachwork. The traditional excellence of Barker coach- 


1 . . . i 
work is maintained to-day. | 
The beauty, dignity and luxury of Barker Bodies are the | 
result of over two centuries experience of coachbuilding, , 
coupled with the most progressive ideas in motor car design. | 
Your inspection of Barker’s latest models and new styles in 


wood-grain finishing colours is specially invited. 


BARKER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LID. ) 








Rolls-Royce Retailers and Body Specialists | 

66 & 67 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1 
Established 1710 I 
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** Ah, make the most of what ye yet may 
spend.”—-OMAR KHAYYAM. 


HILE the ordinary old-fashioned “* Life’’ policy makes useful provision in case 
of death, and the usual form of “Endowment” assurance affords protection 
when one looks forward to retiring, each type of policy falls just short of giving 

** complete’ cover. What one sealy requires is a contract which, while providing 
a substantia! sum in, say, 20 or 25 years, wiil not cease to pretect 
is the ~ ~ 


and such a contra ot 


PERFECT POLICY” 
which secures:— 


1. £1,060 IN CASH at the end of 25 years. 


2. CONTINUED ASSURANCE for ANOTHER £1,000 
payable on death thereafter WITHOUT ANY FURTHER PAYMENTS, 


THUS SECURING £2000 in all. 


3. GUARANTEED ADDITION OF £25 
to the sum assured FOR EACH PREMIUM PAID in the event of death 
within the 25 years. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(Founded 1831.) 
President: HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Vice-Presidents: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF STAIR; THE RT. HON. STANLEY BALDWIN, P.C., M.P. 
HEAD OFFICE: 28 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 13 CORNHILL, E.C. 3. 


ASSETS - £8,000,000. 
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Readers are requested to send for particulars. A posicard stating age will suffice. 
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